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AMERICAN  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  WAR  OF 
JENKINS’  EAR 

By  John  Tate  Canning 

LA  continuatioru  of  ‘'The  American  Colonies  in  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  the  War  of  Jenkins*  Ear'*  appearing 
in  the  June  issue.} 

Jamaica  to  Carthagena.  At  the  discharge  of  can¬ 
non,  at  public  drinkings  to  health,  the  colonies,  engaged 
in  recruiting  men  and  awaiting  developments,  celebrated 
the  capture  of  Porto  Bello,  November  22,  1739,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  imperialism  vented  itself  in  these  words: 

There  while  Vernon  sate  all  glorious 
From  the  Spaniards  late  defeat 
And  his  crews  with  shouts  victorious 
Drank  success  to  England’s  fleet.^ 

The  Boston  Post  Boy  characterized  it  as  a  glorious 
event  which  “inflamed  every  loyal  and  honest  Heart 
here  with  a  warmpth  unfelt  before  in  this  infant  coun¬ 
try.”  Upon  his  arrival  at  Jamaica,  Wentworth,  com¬ 
mander  after  the  death  of  Lord  Cat^cart  at  St.  Rupert’s 
Bay.'^found  Vernon’s  fleet  and  3,600  Americans  regi¬ 
mented  under  Colonel  Gooch  encamped  on  the  island 
where  they  had  been  since  the  middle  of  December  while 


1.  OaitOTM,  Db.  Padro  3..  HitUrim  4»  <•  IM»  it  I.  41t:  Harta. 
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English  coffee  houses  and  newspapers  published  every 
detail  of  the  expedition.  While  the  troops  awaited  pro¬ 
visions,  recourse  was  had  to  such  meager  things  as  Ja¬ 
maica  could  supply.  The  rank  and  Ale,  indentured  ser¬ 
vants,  negroes,  and  tramps,  guiltless  of  drill  or  discipline, 
became  disorderly  and  mutinous.  By  meting  out  a  more 
diluted  drink  for  the  sake  of  health  and  temperance  Ad¬ 
miral  Vernon  added  the  words  old  grog  to  the  sea  service. 

Tropical  conditions  had  already  begun  to  take  an 
even  greater  toll  from  the  Americans  than  from  the  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  Wentworth’s  returns,  January  11,  1741,  indi¬ 
cating  the  death  of  eleven  commissioned  officers  and  men, 
with  a  sick  list  of  351.^  ^Inclement  weather  and  increas¬ 
ing  sickness  forced  the  French  to  return  to  Brest,  made 
slow  measures  certain  ruin  for  the  British  and  forced 
the  decision  to  attack  Carthagena  without  delay  both  by 
sea  and  land.  Coming  to  anchor  first  in  Iras,  Tiberon, 
and  Dona  Maria  Bays,  the  squadron  finally  anchored  at 
Playa  Grande,  two  leagues  to  windward  of  Carthagena, 
in  what  is  now  Colombia,  then  the  best  fortified  town  in 
South  America.  A  number  of  men  of  war,  150  guns, 
eight  hundred  regulars,  an  additional  garrison  of  four 
thousand  men  besides  a  number  of  Indians  and  negroes, 
and  the  very  surf  itself,  which  washed  the  walls  of  the 
city,  constituted  a  strong  defense;  furthermore,  Don 
Bias  de  Leso,  taking  advantage  of  ample  warning,  pre¬ 
pared  the  forts,  covered  the  streets  with  sand,  and  placed 
a  boom  across  the  narrow  channel,  a  league  to  the  west 
of  the  city  and  the  only  practical  approach.  Situated  on 
one  side  was  the  castle  of  St.  Louis  containing  four 
strong  bastions,  eighty-two  guns,  three  motors,  and 
flanked  by  redoubts  with  twenty-six  additional  guns.  On 
the  other  side  was  the  Baradera  fascine  battery  of  fif- 


2.  North  Carolina  Colonial  Reeorda,  XV,  7M. 
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teen  guns,  while  facing  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  on  a 
low  lying  island,  stood  fort  St.  Joseph,  with  twenty-one 
guns.®  .  . 

Of  the  formidable  English  command  -approxi¬ 
mately  ^,500  were  Americans  from  the  Northern  Col¬ 
onies,*  used  for  the  first  seven  days  along  with  detach¬ 
ments  of  negroes  to  cut  fascines  and  pickets.  In  an  atr 
tempt  to  take  the  first  strategic  point,  Boca  Chica  Castle, 
a  detachment  of  the  fleet  rendered  untenable  Battery  de 
Chamba,  Forts  Santiago  and  San  Felipe.  For  several 
days  landing  materials  and  setting  up  a  camp  at  an  ill- 
chosen  spot  before  Fort  San  Luis  were  greatly  retarded 
by  the  disposition  of  the  negroes  to  scamper  off  every 
time  a  shot  from  the  harrassing  fascine  battery  on  the 
Baradera  side  came  near  them.  Here  American  troops 
were  first  brought  into  action.  To  erase  this  impedi¬ 
ment  three  hundred  sailors  and  two  hundred  Americans, 
under  the  command  of  Captains  Lawrence  Washington 
and  James  Murray,  were  landed  about  a  mile  to  leeward 
of  the  Baradera  under  the  very  muzzles  of  a  masked  bat¬ 
tery  of  five  guns.  After  the  first  wave  of  consternation 
when  the  battery  poured  a  hot  fire  upon  them,  they 
promptly  rushed  it  and  then  actually  seized  the  Baradera 
battery  itself,  spiked  the  guns  and  set  everything  else 
on  fire.  For  their  gallant  behavior  the  American  officers 
were  heartily  commended.  Immediately  after  this  action 
two  hundred  Americans  joined  an  equal  number  of  Ja¬ 
maicans  and  parts  of  Cavendish’s  and  Bland’s  regiments 
to  clear  the  ground  for  a  camp  just  east  of  the  main 
camp.®  '  ^  i  ^ 

>.  See  Jtmnal  of  th*  Bxptditum  to  Cartkogona,  pp.  6,  17:  MaotoekuattU 
Hittorieal  Soeioty  Proetodingt,  LII,  197 ;  Forteeeuc.  J.  W.,  Hiatory  of  tko  Britiok 
Army,  II,  61>«2 ;  Pnsela  y  Lobo,  Jaeobo  de  la.  Hittorio  do  la  Ida  do  Cuba.  U,  SM ; 
Hart,  F,  R.,  -Attaeka  on  the  Spaniah  Main  by  Admiral  Vernon,  “Joanial  of 
Amoriean  Hiotory,  II,  826. 

4.  C.  O.,  218,  ni,  802. 

6.  Origiaal  Paporo  of  tko  Sxpodition  to  Cartkogona,  p.  27 :  An  Aeeotmt  of 
tko  Bxpodition  to  Cartkogona,  pp.  28,  49,  66;  A  Jonmal  of  tko  Empodition  to 
Cartkogona,  pp.  12,  14:  Gontlomon’o  Magaomo,  XIV,  40:  Clowea,  W.  L,  The 
Royal  Navy,  A  Hiotory,  m,  67,  71,  72,  72. 
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Between  March  23  and  April  2  forts  and  batteries 
were  sufficiently  cleared  away  for  Wentworth  to  open 
fire  on  Boca  Chica,  but  the  camp  was  directly  in  line  with 
the  shots  from  the  guns  at  the  fort,  bringing  havoc,  kill¬ 
ing  and  wounding  one  hundred  on  the  first  day.  The 
guns  were  silenced  only  by  the  help  of  a  furious  cannon¬ 
ade  from  the  fleet.  A  quarrel  promptly  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  Vernon  and  Wentworth,  who  now  stormed  the 
castle  and  evicted  the  Spaniards  who  scarcely  fired  a 
shot.  While  the  Spaniards  on  the  other  side  were  par¬ 
taking  of  the  panic,  Vernon  cut  the  chain  boom,  effected 
an  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  dispatched  the  Spence 
with  the  Spanish  Admiral’s  flag  and  news  of  another 
glorious  victory.® 

All  the  men  were  now  reembarked  to  be  carried  to 
the  head  of  the  harbor  for  the  major  assault  on  Fort  San 
Lazaro,^the  last  great  bulwark  before  the  city.  Those 
Americans  serving  on  shore  were  taken  back  on  the 
transports.  On  April  5,  boats  for  landing  being  inade¬ 
quate,  a  short  pause  followed  the  slightly  resisted  landing 
of  about  fourteen  hundred  English  soldiers  and  Colonel 
Grant’s  grenadiers  just  above  Fort  Mansanilla  where 
the  Americans  were  ordered  to  join  them  with  tools.  Ad¬ 
vancing  without  tools  to  throw  up  works  or  “negroes  to 
reconnoirte  the  woods’’  on  the  flanks,  and  forced  by  a 
lagoon  on  the  left  and  a  thick  copse  on  the  right  to  march 
only  one  platoon  in  front,  the  English  found  the  road 
barred  by  seven  hundred  men.  A  party  of  Americans 
coming  up  during  the  attack  was  ordered  to  flank  the 
troops  on  the  march  and  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  any 
small  parties  lodged  in  the  coppice  at  the  right.  Of  the 
1140  Americans  landed  six  hundred  were  employed  upon 
no  other  service  than  the  less  dignified  working  parties.'' 
Moving  forward  with  great  alacrity,  pouring  in  a  volley, 

6.  MuMoehiuetU  Hittcrieal  S^eittw  Pruetding*,  LU,  198. 

7.  Journal  of  tha  Smpedition  to  Carthagona,  pp.  26-S8. 
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then  wheeling  to  the  right  and  left  to  make  room  for  the 
next  platoon,  the  troops  readily  drove  back  the  Spaniards 
and  Fort  San  Lazaro  alone  awaited  their  onslaught. 

Wentworth  now  paused  to  bring  ashore  stores,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  men  including  a  detachment  of  Amer¬ 
icans  and  negroes  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  encamp¬ 
ment  about  a  mile  from  Carthagena.  As  the  Americans 
were  suspected  of  being  Irish  papists,  both  chiefs  thought 
it  best  to  employ  these  “cutters  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,”  as  Lord  Elibank  deemed  the  Americans,  strictly 
on  board  the  fleet  and  not  in  assault  on  San  Lazaro. 
Wentworth’s  demand,  confirmed  in  a  council  of  war  and 
made  absolutely  necessary  by  the  increasing  deaths 
among  the  regulars,  for  reinforcement  induced  Vernon 
to  give  orders  that  all  the  Americans  “that  can  be 
trusted”  be  placed  in  Wentworth’s  corps  designed  to 
make  the  attempt,  but  he  thought  it  only  another  of 
“many  pretenses  of  fruitless  delays.”* 

Several  urgent  and  curt  notes  from  Vernon  and  Ogle 
persuaded  Wentworth  with  five  hundred  grenadiers,  five 
hundred  of  Wolfe’s  marines,  and  one  thousand  European 
and  Jamaican  soldiers,  guided  by  Spanish  deserters,  to 
advance  on  the  enemy’s  lines  before  San  Lazaro  from 
the  North  and  South  simultaneously.  'They  were  fol¬ 
lowed  at  a  considerable  distance  by  a  large  number  of 
distrusted  Americans,  loaded  with  woolpacks,  scaling 
ladders,  and  hand  grenades  which  could  only  be  used 
after  the  troops  were  in  possession  of  the  breastworks.* 
At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  air,  speaking  tragedy, 
was  close  and  still  as  the  red  columns  disappeared  si¬ 
lently  into  the  darkness,  leaving  behind  scores  of  men 
with  yellow  fever,  some  tossing  and  raving,  others  wait¬ 
ing  helpless  and  ghastly  for  the  final  hour.  On  the 

8.  JoMmol  •/  Sip»diti»n  to  Corthoaoom,  pp.  4.  M,  U.  17.  U,  4S:  A« 
Aeeomnt  of  tko  Empodition  to  Cmrthmgono,  p.  U,  Mooooekuootto  Hiotorieol  Soeiotp 
Proeoodinoo.  LU.  1B6.  197. 

^  9.  GontUwton’o  Magooino,  XI.  985. 
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southern  hill  Wynward’s  men,  very  improperly  sup¬ 
ported,  scrambled  with  dogged  persistence  up  and  ascent 
so  steep  that  they  were  forced  to  crawl  on  their  hands 
and  knees  until  they  suddenly  found  themselves  facing  a 
Spanish  volley  at  a  range  of  thirty  yards.  This  was 
the  time  for  a  rush,  which  made  by  a  few  trained  or  en¬ 
thusiastic  troops  must  have  resulted  in  victory,  but  as 
if  in  a  parade,  the  officers  wheeled  their  platoons,  ad¬ 
vancing  in  perfect  order,  to  the  right  and  left,  who  fired 
dutifully  on  although  they  were  consistently  mowed 
down. 

Overlooking  the  advantage  of  La  Popa  Hill  to  bom¬ 
bard  the  fort  made  the  tragedy  of  Grant,  who  was  shot 
early  in  the  action,  no  less  than  that  of  Wynward. 
Facing  the  fire  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  retreated  over 
the  drawbridge  and  returning  it  in  vain,  but  with  perfect 
order  and  steadiness,  the  English  called  for  scaling  lad¬ 
ders  on  the  right,  the  death  of  Grant  impeding  the  prog¬ 
ress  on  the  left.  The  American  soldiers  who  had  charge 
of  the  ladders,  too  short  by  ten  feet  to  be  or  any  use, 
finding  themselves  knocked  down  from  above  and  without 
any  arms  to  defend  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  ut¬ 
most  endeavors  of  their  officers  to  prevent  it,  cast  them 
down  and  with  characteristic  pioneer  individualism 
either  took  up  firelocks  or  put  themselves  under  cover 
from  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  The  American  soldiers  who 
were  commanded  with  arms  were  in  no  wise  wanting  in 
their  duty. 

With  no  artillery  to  silence  the  guns  at  Carthagena 
which  at  dawn  opened  fire  on  Grant’s  columns,  Went¬ 
worth  at  eight  o’clock  ordered  Wolfe’s  marines  to  cover 
the  retreat.  His  decision  was  augmented  by  the  unerring 
aim  with  which  the  Spaniards  picked  off  the  officers,  and 
by  the  precision  with  which  a  column  of  Spanish  infan¬ 
try  issued  from  the  fort  and  cut  off  the  English.  Un¬ 
faltering  courage  did  not  allay  the  hopeless  dishearten- 
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ment  of  the  men  nor  diminish  the  significance  of  Grant’s 
philippic:  “The  general  ought  to  hang  the  guides,  and 
the  king  ought  to  hang  the  general’’.  Both  American 
officers  and  men  were  listed  among  the  appalling  casual¬ 
ties,  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  number.  As  cooi)era- 
tion  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the 
enterprise,  it  was  unanimously  decided,  after  several 
heated  exchanges  of  messages  in  a  stormy  council  of 
war,  to  reembark.^® 

The  failure  of  the  dead  men  to  bring  off  their  fire¬ 
locks,  and  the  Americans  their  worthless  scaling  ladders, 
elicited  from  one  partisan  pamphlateer  “That  Numbers 
of  Drums  and  Colours  were  left  behind  in  the  Retreat’’. 
Only  the  death  of  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  American 
batallion,  which  left  five  tents  and  some  tools  and  arms, 
prevented  his  being  censured.  The  twelve  hundred 
North  American  troops,  conscious  j)f  the  stigma  attached 
to  them  since  the  British  first  lay^  eyes  on  them,  and 
later  characterized  as  many  degrees  worse  than  “raw, 
new  raised,  undisciplined  men”,  and  the  officers  as 
“Blacksmiths,  Taylors,  Shoemakers,  and  all  the  Banditti 
the  Country  affords,”  bore  heroically  this  “Heap  of  Bill¬ 
ingsgate  ...  to  villify  the  American  regiment.”^  is 
little  wonder  that  the  rank  and  file,  hastily  raised  and 
without  inquiry  into  their  respective  circumstances,  in¬ 
adequately  trained  and  poorly  cared  for,  should  not  give 
a  dashing  account  of  themselves,  esi>ecially  when  they 
Heard  nightly  plunged  amid  the  sullen  waves 
The  frequent  corpse,  while  on  each  other  fixed 
In  sad  presage,  the  black  assistants  seem’d. 

Silent,  to  a^  whom  fate  would  next  demand. 

The  officers  were  either  “cadets  of  good  families  in 
North  Britain”  and  men  of  long  service,  or  American 

10.  Clowe*,  Tht  Royal  Navy,  A  Hittary,  III,  67>75:  Fortcaeuc,  Bittary  a] 
tkt  Britith  Army,  II,  Chapter  III ;  Journal  of  tht  Expedition  to  Cartkagtna,  pp. 
>8,  to,  4S>46;  GentUmon’t  Magatint,  XI,  tSl-SSt;  North  Carolina  Colonial  R*^ 
ordt,  XV,  762-760 ;  Arekivtt  of  Ntm  Jertty,  Xn,  96. 

11.  Journal  of  tht  Expedition  to  Carthagena,  pp.  SO.  46-46,  66-66. 
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assemblymen,  planters,  commanders  of  militia,  or 
younger  sons  of  the  principal  families  of  professional 
men,  such  as  lawyers  and  physicians — all  outstanding 
figures  in  their  respective  provinces.  Competitive  re¬ 
cruiting,  while  all  strained  to  command  military  recog¬ 
nition,  eliminated  all  but  the  best.“ 

The  eight  hundred  thousand  pound  loss  in  ships, 
guns,  and  fortifications  of  the  Spanish  was  only  exceeded 
by  the  English.  For  ten  days  they  remained  quartered 
in  filth,  without  cooks,  doctors,  or  provisions.  Thousands 
died  with  fever,  while  the  fierce  tropical  sun  burnt  over¬ 
head,  or  the  dense  tropical  rain  poured  down  in  gray 
streams,  and  filled  the  air  with  a  thick,  close  heat,  capable 
of  sapping  the  energy  of  the  most  healthy.  As  discipline 
vanished,  the  soldiers,  with  the  abandoned  listlessness  or 
finality  of  marooned  sailors,  simply  dragged  their  com¬ 
rades  on  deck  and  dropped  them  overboard  to  make, 
within  a  few  hours,  a  charnel  house,  the  revel  of  scram¬ 
bling  sharks,  and  croaking  and  flapping  birds.  From 
the  slightly  better  disciplined  sailors  little  boats  daily 
made  their  way  silently  to  the  shore  and  planted  their 
human  cargoes  beneath  the  heated  sands.  Not  more  than 
a  thousand  men  remained  fit  for  duty.  The  Boston 
,  Weekly  News  Letter,  July  2,  1741,  noted  the  death  of 
eight  thousand  men  and  remarked  with  simple  dejection: 
“The  Officers  and  Soldiers  from  North  America  behaved 
themselves  with  much  Bravery  but  many  of  them  are 
dead-’-  It  was  finally  resolved.  May  5,  to  return  to  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  the  fleet  sailed  away  from  the  scene  of  horror 
two  days  later.  Thus  began  the  end  of  the  designs  on 
Spanish  America. 

The  Cvba-Panama  Campaign  and  the  Colonization 
of  Roatan.  Neither  an  expedition  against  Havana,  the 
nucleus  of  Cuban  commercial  and  military  strength, 
where  the  squadron  of  Don  Rodrigo  de  Torres  lay  in  port, 
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nor  Panama,  urged  by  the  British  government  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Trelawney  of  Jamaica,  held  out  such  prospects  for 
a  successful  attack  as  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Vernon,  Went¬ 
worth,  Ogle,  Guise,  therefore,  agreed  to  attack  it  and  dis¬ 
patched  a  squadron,  June  25,  1741,  manned  partly  by 
Americans,  to  reconnoitre.  The  death  of  one  hundred 
men  weekly  and  muffled  wrangling  among  army  and  navy 
officers  rendered  increasingly  doleful  English  prospects 
of  success.  Vernon  upbraided  Captain  Trevor  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  sick  soldiers  of  the  American  regiment  into 
the  hospital  for  seamen  at  Port  Royal,  threatened  to 
charge  the  liabilities  upon  that  officer’s  wages,  and  called 
attention  to  the  army  hospital  at  Kingston  and  the  strict 
orders  for  the  American  regiment  to  be  regarded  in 
every  respect  a  component  part  of  the  British  army. 
These  reasons  were  also  supplied  the  attorney-general  at 
Jamaica  who  directly  intimated  that  the  colonial  troops 
had  not  received  equal  attention.  Vernon  pressed  the 
removal  of  these  men,  lent  to  man  his  ships,  until  Went¬ 
worth  promised  to  repay  the  naval  contractor  the  ex¬ 
penses  accrued  from  the  care  of  the  American  soldiers 
“inadvertantly  sent’’  to  the  navy  hospital.  The  hero  of 
Porto  Bello  himself  graphically  depicted  the  need  of 
speedy  relief  for  the  scorbutic  colonials  from  lack  of 
fresh  provisions  and  the  smell  of  the  earth  in  quarters 
ashore,  and  supplied  a  list  of  Americans  who  required 
being  sent  to  army  hospitals,  which  he  criticised  Went¬ 
worth  for  not  establishing.^* 

Meanwhile  occasional  reconnoitring  vessels,  manned 
by  Americans,  were  designed  to  procure  intelligence  of 
the  motions  of  the  Spaniards  and  to  prevent  surprises. 
Vernon  requested  Governor  Trelawney  to  order  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  four  score  soldiers  of  the  American  regi¬ 
ment,  officers  included,  speedily  to  supply  the  outguard 


18.  North  Carolina  Colonial  Reeordt,  XV.  667 ;  Original  Papart  of  tha 
Expadition  to  Panama,  pp.  2-6;  Original  Papart  of  tha  Expadition  to  tka  Idand 
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of  the  expedition,  the  Strafford  and  the  Tilbury,  which 
were  short  of  their  complement.  Surmising  that  Torres’ 
fleet  was  already  superior  to  anything  the  English  could 
muster  for  the  preservation  of  the  trade  of  Jamaica  and 
the  mastery  of  the  sea,  apprehending  through  intercepted 
dispatches  the  daily  approach  of  Spanish  and  French  re¬ 
inforcements,  continuing  at  an  ever-increasing  rate  to 
augment  the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  Vernon  was  re¬ 
luctant  to  lessen  his  man  power  by  disembarking  the 
Americans  and  receiving  them  back  at  the  discretion  of 
the  general. 

Supposing  Santiago  to  be  impregnable  by  sea,  Ver¬ 
non,  in  order  to  attack  overland,  dropped  anchor,  July 
18,  1741,  sixty-five  miles  from  Santiago  in  Walthenam 
Bay,  renamed  by  him  Cumberland  Harbor,  across  the 
narrow  entrance  of  which  was  extended  a  substantial 
boom  along  with  six  large  vessels  to  guard  the  trans¬ 
ports.  On  July  25  a  scouting  party  of  a  hundred  Amer¬ 
icans,  a  hundred  negroes,  ten  seamen  and  a  guide,  fell 
in  with  a  Spanish  advance  guard,  hastily  drove  them  off 
and  secured  three  letters  from  the  governor  of  Santiago, 
eleven  horses,  a  seasonable  supply  for  the  officers,  some 
ammunition  and  a  lot  of  jerked  beef.^^  “Old  Grog”  now 
urged  Wentworth  to  make  a  forced  march  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  men  and  a  thousand  bearers  and  to  administer  a 
quick,  bold,  decisive  blow  to  capture  Santiago  by  sur¬ 
prise,  the  fleet  meanwhile  cooperating  by  blockading  the 
harbor.  He  thought  it  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  design  on  Santiago  to  retain  the  Americans  to  make 
up  his  complement  and  to  dispatch  some  cruisers  to 
watch  the  “potential  fleet  of  decidedly  dangerous 
strength”  which  lay  at  Havana. 

On  the  morning  of  August  7  some  seamen,  armed 
with  swords  and  pistols,  negroes  and  Americana,  serv¬ 
ing  as  musketeers,  were  ordered  to  open  a  communication 


14.  Original  Papara  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Idand  of  Cuba,  p.  41. 
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between  Wentworth’s  camp  on  the  Augusta  River  and 
the  fleet,  to  march  in  three  open  files,  with  muskets  rested 
on  their  arms  to  avoid  ambuscades  and  surprises.  Seri¬ 
ous  charges  against  the  continentals  were  voiced  cred¬ 
ulously  by  Wentworth  to  Vernon  who  did  not  consider 
their  merely  being  Irishmen  sufficient  inducement  for 
lending  credence  to  charges  of  designs  to  desert.  Captain 
Lawrence  Washington  was  able  to  report  that  these 
Irishmen  and  servants,  anticipating  a  chance  for  more 
activity,  went  on  the  service  both  orderly  and  cheer¬ 
fully.*® 

The  calculating,  meager  spirited,  and  woefully  in¬ 
active  General  Wentworth  in  the  march  on  Santiago, 
faced  by  a  mere  path  in  the  jungle  capable  of  being 
quickly  rendered  impassable  by  swollen  streams  either 
for  advance  or  retreat,  and  the  prospect  of  dragging 
guns,  wasted  more  men  than  would  have  been  required 
to  take  the  contemptible  land  defenses  of  Santiago,  and 
abandoned  the  chance  which  would  have  sent  delight 
through  the  hearts  of  Drake,  Hawkins,  or  Morgan.  After 
Vernon,  by  personal  inspection,  assured  himself  that 
there  was  no  scheme  to  take  it  by  sea,  a  council  of  war 
came  to  a  decision  November  20  and  the  fleet  quit  Cum¬ 
berland  Harbor  for  Jamaica,  November  28.**  Sane 
strategy  would  have  dictated  a  telling  blow  at  Don  Ro¬ 
drigo  de  Torres  at  Havana,  the  center  not  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  island,  who  by  electing  to  do  so  could  have 
come  out  and  destroyed  Vernon’s  scattered  fleet,  encum¬ 
bered  by  the  transports,  but  the  “enterprise  was  as  ill- 
conceived  as  it  was  pusillanimously  attempted.’’ 

The  diminished  man  power  of  the  English  dictated 
replenishment  or  abandonment  of  the  expedition.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  both  General  Wentworth  and  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle  prepared  circular  letters  which,  after  ordering  no 
impressments  of  Americans  on  supply  ships,  Vernon  or¬ 
is.  Ibid.,  pp.  59,  71.  72.  101.  128,  142. 

16.  Ortptn^  Paper*  of  tho  Empodition  to  tk*  Idand  of  Cmbo,  p.  85. 
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dered  the  Ludlow  Castle  and  the  Seashore  to  convoy 
along  with  recruiting  ofiiicers,  “to  the  governors  of  the 
Northern  Colonies”  who  issued  proclamations.  A  share 
of  lands  taken,  free  leave  to  return,  transportation,  and 
the  retention  of  arms  and  clothing  were  some  induce¬ 
ments  offered  for  enlistment.  The  attitude  toward  and 
the  treatment  accorded,  the  Americans,  which  leaked 
through  to  the  colonies,  was  damaging  to  the  empire  and 
certainly  not  conducive  to  frequent  volunteering  wrote 
Governor  Morris  of  New  Jersey.  Connecticut,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  others  responded  in  various 
ways.^’  Probably  five  hundred  recruits  were  dispatched 
to  the  scene  of  operations. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  undertaking  in  Cuba  the 
curtain  was  not  yet  to  fall  on  this  awful  drama.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  sick  men  in  the  hospital  fTT  Guba,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  whom  died  in  a  single  night,  the  fieet  arrived 
in  Jamaica  and  immediately,  February,  1742,  cruised  off 
Hispaniola  to^ipe^  the  convoy  of  three  thousand  men 
from  England.^ The  plan  of  action  presented  by  Lowther, 
the  ex-buccaneer,  and  finally  resolved  upon  after  lengthy 
debates,  was  to  land  at  Porto  Bello,  and  to  march  across 
the  isthmus  to  Panama  with  three  thousand  soldiers,  five 
hundred  negroes,  and  four  hundred  friendly  Mosquito 
Indians.  Hearing  that  the  Spanish  reinforcements  were 
en  route  to  Carthagena,  Vernon  cruised  off  that  coast  to 
decoy  the  enemy,  and  finally  arrived  at  Porto  Bello  with 
a  thousand  of  his  men  sick  or  dead.  Wentworth  impo- 
litically  conveyed  his  decision  of  impracticability,  de¬ 
duced  from  Lowther's  report  of  the  Mosquito  coast,  to 
Governor  Trelawney,  whose  private  request  for  passage 
back  to  Jamaica  was  Vernon’s  first  knowledge  of  the 
doomed  nature  of  the  expedition.  Inadequately  supplied 

17.  C.  O.,  S18,  lU,  S17 ;  Original  Papert  of  tko  Expedition  to  tho  Itimnd 
of  Cuba,  p.  44 ;  Original  Papere  of  the  Expeditwn  to  Panama,  p.  7 :  Doeumente 
relative  to  the  Colonial  Hietory  of  the  State  of  Nero  York,  VI.  197,  218,  215 ; 
Maeeaehueette  Hietorieal  Society  Proeeedinge,  XVIII,  278 ;  Penneylvania  Colonial 
Reeorde,  IV,  499;  Colonial  Reeorde  of  Conuectieut,  Vm,  429. 
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by  Newcastle,  unable  to  convince  the  general  that  swifter 
and  more  adventurous  tactics  with  a  formidable  force, 
should  at  least  repeat  the  exploit  of  Morgan,  and  em¬ 
broiled  in  a  controversy  in  which  Governor  Trelawney 
and  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  were  prevented  from  slashing  each 
other  only  by  the  timely  intervention  of  Wentworth,  both 
Vernon  and  Wentworth  were,  September  23,  ordered  to 
return  to  England ;  and  the  strife  was  terminated.  Sail¬ 
ing  on  the  Boyne,  October  18,  Vernon  was  soon  followed 
by  Wentworth  and  the  remnants  of  the  army.  In  the 
meantime  the  five  hundred  men  left  at  Jamaica  had  died 
and  were  replaced  by  eight  hundred  more.  Of  the  regi¬ 
ments  which  sailed  from  St.  Helen’s  under  Cathcart  in 
all  the  pride  and  confidence  of  strength,  only  one  man  in 
ten  remained  to  return;  of  the  Americans  only  three  in 
forty — a  truly  appalling  figure.^* 

Military  and  naval  chiefs  intended  to  settle  the 
Americans  in  Cuba,  hoodwinking  themselves  that  such 
was  the  American  desire,  actually  renamed  many  places 
as  a  prelude  to  annexation,  but  finally,  in  view  of  the 
Cuban  fiasco,  annexed  the  island  of  Roatan  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras.  Trelawney  effected  the  sending  of  Captain 
Hodgson  and  thirty-four  Americans,  along  with  the 
Caledonia  Indians,  to  aid  the  one  hundred  British  already 
there,  and  to  incite  the  Mosquito  Indians  to  a  general 
uprising.  Settlement  would  prevent  the  island’s  becom¬ 
ing  a  “Receptacle  for  Pirates,’’  open  branches  of  trade 
with  Mexico,  protect  the  logwood  trade,  and  stifle  the  in¬ 
creasing  Dutch  and  general  foreign  trade — ^matters  of 
national  moment.^  A  second  council  of  war,  after  hearing 
European  complaints  of  preparing  an  American  settle¬ 
ment,  and  consulting  the  inclinations  of  some  of  the 
Americans  concerning  it,  decided  to  send  transports 
with  the  four  companies  of  Americans  under  Major  Cau- 

18.  OrvtiMil  Pap*r»  of  tho  Emj>odition  to  Ponamo,  pp.  119,  121.  For  •  f«w 
cxamplca  of  the  appeal*  of  widow*  **e  Joamat*  of  tho  Hoorn  of  Burgosoto  of 
Vtrpinto.  1747-1749.  pp.  20.  21,  67,  87.  188,  174,  167,  266. 
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field,  a  chief  engineer,  ordnance  stores,  and  utensils,  to 
settle  and  defend  the  island,  convoyed  by  the  Litchfield 
and  Bonitta.  The  expedition  sailed  August  13,  1742,  and 
arrived  August  23.  Organization  of  distinct  civil  and 
military  branches  of  government  had  been  entrusted  to 
Governor  Trelawney  and  General  Wentworth.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  settlement,  the  attempts  to  arouse  the 
Indians,  and  the  stationing  of  war  vessels  at  Roatan  have 
not  been  appreciated.  The  measures  had  not  only  the 
effect  of  securing  the  alliance  of  the  Mosquito  Indians, 
but  proved  at  the  same  time  the  British  government’s  de¬ 
sire  to  annex  and  its  approbation  of  the  officers’  conduct 
in  sending  forces.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  caused 
the  British  government  to  take  clear  and  decisive  steps 
to  determine  her  sovereignty  in  1749.  It  thus  became  the 
basis  of  British  Honduras. 

Believing  the  Americans  went  upon  the  expedition 
principally  to  seek  a  new  habitation,^*  and  that  the  re¬ 
turn  of  any  but  unserviceable  Americans  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  crown  and  kingdom,  Vernon  kept  the  news 
of  the  return  of  the  British  troops  from  them,  but  finally 
appointed,  October  12,  1742,  the  Gibraltar  and  Shoreham 
to  convoy  the  languid  and  infirm*®  soldiers  northward. 
Among  them  was  Lawrence  Washington.  Sincere,  able, 
and  loyal,  he  won  the  admiral’s  friendship,  a  Vernon 
Porto  Bello  medal,  and  was  inclined  upon  regaining  his 
health  to  go  to  England  and  seek  preferment  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army.  His  marriage  with  Anne  Fairfax  in  July, 
1743,  banished  all  thoughts  of  a  military  profession.  He, 
therefore,  erected  a  plain,  substantial  mansion  upon  the 
most  prominent  eminence  along  the  Potomac  front  of  his 
Hunting  Creek  estate,  and  named  it  Mount  Vernon  in 
honor  of  the  unsuccessful  hero  of  the  Caribbean. 

19.  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Central  America,  II,  601 ;  Original  Papert  of  the  E»- 
padition  to  the  Idand  of  Cuba,  pp.  44,  96,  96,  97,  110;  Calendar  of  Treaturg 
Booke  and  Papert,  IV,  296,  802,  402,  441,  448,  449,  472,  474,  602,  608,  668,  678, 
711,  787,  804,  V,  479 ;  White,  R.,  ThO  Caee  of  the  Agent  to  the  Settlere  on  the 
Coaet  of  Yucatan  and  the  late  Settlere  on  the  Moequito  Shore,  part  8,  oee.  1,  p.  10. 

20.  For  Example  The  Boeton  Evening  Poet,  December  17,  1760. 
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The  Georgia-Florida  Struggle.  While  England  con¬ 
templated  and  executed  a  distinct  Caribbean  expedition, 
while  the  colonies  from  New  England  to  South  Carolina 
fitted  out  privateers  and  raised  men,  the  little  colony  of 
Georgia,  debatable  land  in  proximity  to  St.  Augustine 
and  Havana,  under  the  leadership  of  the  indomitable,  but 
domineering  and  opinionated  Oglethorpe,  while  meeting 
some  defeats,  and  winning  no  offensive  campaigns,  with 
a  mere  handful  of  men,  baffled  and  stalled  the  Spanish 
for  four  years.  Rightly  suspecting  even  before  the  war 
that  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  trying  to  debauch 
the  friendly  Indians  most  capable  of  ranging  the  woods 
for  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  Spanish,  the 
Georgia  trustees  sought  by  candor,  gentleness  and  pres¬ 
ents,  “to  engage  them  firmer  in  the  British  interest”, 
and  finally  by  passing  legislation  prohibiting  unlicensed 
and  fraudulent  trade.  While  the  Creeks  were  fairly  well 
under  the  sway  of  Georgia,  the  Choctaws,  a  warlike  race 
of  five  thousand  fighting  men,  were  in  amity,  secured  by 
inter-marriage  and  trade,  with  the  French.  French  ef¬ 
forts  to  reduce  the  friendly  Indians,  improvement  and 
enlargement  of  their  settlements  and  defense,  elicited 
from  the  South  Carolina  assembly  a  memorial  deploring 
beseechingly  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  province, 
the  seething  disposition  of  the  slaves,  and  the  probability 
of  French  absorption  of  the  Carolina  and  the  Bahama 
Channel  trade. 

News  of  the  Spaniar^’  intentions  of  attacking  Sa- 
vanah,  in  March,  1735,  ^sti’tute  of  fort,  battery  or  shel¬ 
ter,  created  great  consternation,  but  delayed  for  eight 
days  in  Havana,  the  fleet  was  caught  by  orders  from 
Spain  to  forbear  hostilities  since  negotiations  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  amicable  adjustment  were  pending.  Although 
the  campaign  came  to  naught  its  results  were  far-reach- 
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ing.*^  The  King  of  England,  August  19,  1737,  ordered  a 
regiment  to  Georgia,  negligible  in  comparison  to  the 
Spanish  strength  at  Havana  or  St.  Augustine.  By  1739 
the  tense  situation  on  the  high  seas  found  the  Cherokees, 
tampered  with  by  the  French,  very  insolent.  Intelligences 
of  the  French  and  Indian  expedition  from  Canada  against 
the  Indians  in  amity  with  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
were  received  by  Governor  Bull  of  South  Carolina  from 
Governor  Clarke  of  New  York  and  communicated,  Au¬ 
gust  26,  1739,  to  Mr.  Stephens  in  Georgia,  General  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  having  gone  to  Coweta.  South  Carolina  immedi¬ 
ately  implored  his  “Majesty’s  Gracious  and  timely 
Succour.” 

Frequent  intelligences  of  Spanish  bribes  to  create 
a  rupture  between  the  Creeks  and  English  impelled  a 
personal  visit  from  Oglethorpe  to  the  Indian  conference, 
including  Chicasaws  and  Choctaws,  at  Coweta,  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  Frederica,  to  prevent  such  seditions  and 
designs.  With  seven  thousand  red  warriors  and  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  Georgia  hanging  in  the  balance,  he  with  lieutenant 
Dunbar,  ^sign  Leman,  and  Cadet  Eyre,  proceeded  up 
the  Savannah  to  Ochee  Town,  met  the  friendly  Indians 
with  saddle  and  sumpter  horses,  and  overcame  the  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  of  a  trackless  wilderness. 
They  slept  on  the  bare  ground  and  under  an  open  sky, 
or  in  a  case  of  a  beating  rain,  under  a  rude  shelter  of 
poles  and  leaves,  crossed  rivers  by  fording,  by  rafts,  or 
by  swimming,  until  met  forty  miles  out  by  an  Indian 
deputation  and  escorted  to  Coweta. 

On  August  11  a  council  opened  with  pomp  and  pre¬ 
scribed  rites.  After  agreement  on  stipulations  for  trade, 
Oglethorpe  drank  the  hilarious  Faskey  and  smoked  the 
reassuring  calumet.  Due  deliberations  among  the  In- 

21.  This  affsir  was  due  to  an  Enclish  traitor,  John  Sary,  and  the  Spanish 
Minister,  Patino.  C.  O.  6,  888,  pp.  78.  78.  79.  80;  S.  P.  F.  Spain.  126,  127 
passim;  ibid.,  246.  pp.  2-«,  9,  19,  20,  29,  47.  66.  169,  176;  C.  O.  688,  p.  14;  ibid., 
689,  pp.  67.  68.  77;  ibid..  664  passim;  Add.  MSS.  82794,  N.  P.,  CIZ.  887-841;  ibid.. 
82796.  N.  P..  CX.  82-24.  90.  181-188.  808-809 ;  ibid.,  M.  P.,  CXI.  86-87,  46-48 ;  S.  P. 
F.  Ministers,  69,  pp.  68-66. 
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dians  resulted  in  a  unanimous  declaration  to  adhere  to 
their  ancient  love  for  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  In  con¬ 
ference  they  repeated  their  territorial  agreement  with 
the  trustees,  disparaged  the  claims  of  Spain,  and  declared 
what  territories  did  by  ancient  right  belong  to  the  Creek 
nation — stipulations  of  mutual  interest  and  respect.** 
Following  this  invaluable  service,  executed  with  such 
vigor,  Oglethorpe  lay  sick  with  a  fever  at  Augusta,  where 
Cherokees  and  Chicasaws  complained  threateningly  of  an 
epidemic  of  smallpox,  thinking  it  merely  the  effects  of 
English  rum.  Information  received  here  of  remote  Rhode 
Island’s  privateering  commissions  both  astonished  and 
perplexed  him.  It  strained  his  nerves  to  observe  perilled 
and  defenceless  Georgia,  ignorant  of  actual  or  meditated 
war,  and  yet  be  unable  to  fortify  until  receipt  of  news 
from  the  convention  of  Pardo.  Dispatching  a  troop  of 
rangers  in  pursuit  of  the  rebellious  South  Carolina  ne¬ 
groes,  Oglethorpe  at  a  general  meeting  before  the  court 
house,  issued  a  proclamation  for  granting  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  spoke  vehemently  of  the  designed 
expedition  against  St.  Augustine,  the  failure  of  which 
would  find  his  bones  before  the  walls  thereof.  This 
declaration  was  accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  cannon, 
and  three  defiant  and  “handsome  volleys’’  from  the  arms 
of  the  free  holders.  As  volunteers  clamoured  for  the 
privilege  of  marching  against  the  Spanish,  four  hundred 
Cherokees  and  six  hundred  Creeks  were  called  to  the 
southern  frontier  to  cooperate,  militia  reviewed,  arms 
and  ammunition  issued,  fortifications  repaired  and 
strengthened,  especially  Amelia  Island,  and  vessels  de¬ 
tailed  to  guard  the  coast. 

Gun  reports,  denoting  the  murder  of  two  unarmed 
highlanders,  October  17,  on  Amelia  Island,  by  a  group 
of  skulking  Spaniards,  drew  out  a  detachment  of  Ogle- 

22.  Oslethorpe’s  r«Mon  for  Um  trip  wm  to  koop  tho  Indtaiu  from  attoek* 
iac  the  French.  See  Xeeomtt  ehewmp  tho  Program  of  the  Ctltmm  o/,Oeorp{«. 
pp.  IS,  18.  te.  48.  47.  48 ;  Genttomon'e  Sfopootno,  X.  111. 
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thorpe’s  regiment.**  Foiled  in  the  pursuit  of  the  perpe¬ 
trators,  the  general  swept  down  the  St.  John,  drove  in 
the  outguards,  burnt  three  outposts,  and  marched  toward 
St.  Augustine,  ravaging,  precipitating  groups  of  Indians 
and  Spaniards  into  flight,  and  even  ordered  Dunbar  to 
attack  forts  St.  Francis  and  Picolata,  the  reduction  of 
which  would  have  required  artillery. 

A  detachment  of  the  regiment  and  a  contingent  of 
Creeks  and  Chicasaws  on  New  Year’s  day,  1740,  sur¬ 
prised  and  burnt  Fort  Picolata,  invested  Fort  St.  Francis 
de  Papa,  and  silenced  its  brisk  Are  with  the  second  dis¬ 
charge  of  four  pieces  of  artillery.  Being  twenty  miles 
from  St.  Augustine,  in  the  midst  of  territory  well  stocked 
with  cattle  and  horses,  and  commanding  the  ferry  across 
the  St.  John  to  Picolata,  Oglethorpe  strengthened  the  fort 
and  occupied  it  with  a  garrison. 

Realizing  the  precarious  situation  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  the  comparatively  secure  one  of  the 
Spaniards,  Oglethorpe  appealed  to  the  home  government 
entreatingly,  but  in  vain,  for  men  and  equipment,  even 
fortifying  Frederica  at  his  own  expense.  But  only  the 
materializing  of  the  designs  on  St.  Augustine  held  forth 
security.  Now  was  the  opportune  time  to,  strike  while 
Vernon  delayed  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  galleys  guarding  the  St.  John  were  at  Havana  for 
supplies,  leaving  a  needy  garrison.  Urgent  invocations 
and  the  personal  visit  of  Oglethorpe  to  Charleston  Anally 
r^uced  the  reluctant  South  Carolina  legislature  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  regiment  of  four  hundred  men,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Vanderdussen,**  made  inducements  to  his  allies, 
and  stipulated  what  generous  considerations  they  might 
expect  in  any  emergency,  sent  runners  to  the  Indian  al¬ 
lies  who  responded  with  three  hundred  warriors,  and 


28.  C.  O.  8,  664.  pp.  286,  249,  261 ;  GtntUmen’t  Magaaine,  X,  129. 
24.  Hiatorieal  CoUeetiona  of  South  Carolina,  II,  869. 
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then  returned  to  St.  Simon’s  Island  industriously  equip¬ 
ping  troops  and  collecting  the  requisite  munitions  of 
war.*® 

While  awaiting  general  mobilization,  Oglethorpe, 
with  four  hundred  men  of  the  regiment  and  a  band  of 
Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  hastily  invaded  Florida,  re-  y 
possessed  himself  of  Fort  St.  Francis  de  Papa  and  re¬ 
duced  Fort  Diego,  and  replaced  its  garrison,  fifty  regu¬ 
lars,  Indians,  and  negroes,  by  sixty  men  under  Lieutenant 
Dunbar.  Facing  about,  he  returned.  May  9,  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  rendezvous,  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  where  he  was  . 
joined  by  the  expected  forces,  save  horsemen,  pioneers, 
and  negroes,  in  all  about  fifteen  hundred  effective  men. 

From  prisoners  the  strength  of  St.  Augustine  and 
exact  information  as  to  the  stone  fort,  Castle  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  its  sixty  yard  curtain,  nine  foot  parapet,  twenty 
foot  rampart,  and  armament  of  fifty  cannon  were  ascer¬ 
tained.  St.  Augustine  itself  was  girdled  by  a  line  of  en¬ 
trenchments  with  ten  salient  angles,  in  each  of  which 
field  pieces  were  mounted,  with  a  garrison  well  exceed¬ 
ing  a  thousand  men.  The  plan  was  to  take  the  island  be¬ 
fore  St.  Augustine  “sword  in  hand’’,  fall  upon  the  over¬ 
burdened  castle,  demand  its  surrender,  and  greet  its  re¬ 
fusal  with  a  shower  of  “Grenado-Shells’’,  or,  alternatively 
to  siege  the  city,  the  summer’s  blockade  being  highly  con¬ 
ducive  to  its  success.  The  arrival  of  six  Spanish  half¬ 
galleys,  armed  with  long  brass  nine  pounders,  two  hun¬ 
dred  regular  troops,  and  two  sloops  of  provisions,  cast 
gloomy  shadows  on  English  prospects,  especially  since 
the  premature  attacks  on  Fort  St.  Francis  de  Papa  and 
Diego  drove  in  the  detachments  and  cattle.** 

Lack  of  defense  on  the  sea  side  made  it  advisable  to 
rendezvous  off  and  bar  the  North  Channel  and  to  order 
Captain  Warren  to  land  two  hundred  sailors  on  Anastasia 

25.  Stephen!.  W.,  Journal  of  Proeetdingo,  11,  150. 

26.  Truo  ami  Hiotoricol  Narrativo,  p.  65 ;  Sponiak  Hirriing  Dotoetod.  pp. 

57,  58 :  CoUoetioHO  of  the  Georgia  Hietorieal  Soeietg.  m,  108,  109 ;  An  Account 
ahewing  the  Progreaa,  p.  44 ;  Fairbanks,  G.  G.,  Hiatorg  and  AntiquMaa  of  the 
Citg  of  St.  Auguatina,  pp.  144,  145. 
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Island,  to  erect  batteries  and  to  bombard  the  town.  As 
the  land  forces  advanced,  Sir  Yelverton  Peyton  with  the 
navy  was  to  close  in,  thus  instituting  an  attack  on  all 
sides.  Moving  upon  the  city  about  the  middle  of  May, 
1740,  the  English  drove  in  the  garrison  of  Moosa,  burned 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and  reconnoitred  its  defenses.  In 
the  main  attack,  June  5,  to  the  great  chagrin  and  per¬ 
plexity  of  the  land  officers,  the  signal  to  the  navy  evoked 
no  response,  the  water  being  too  shallow  to  dislodge  the 
galleys  arranged  effectually  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the 
barges  and  to  preclude  the  landing  of  troops  on  Anastasia 
Island.  Upon  a  second  signal,  the  mystified  general  with¬ 
drew,  and  finally  resorted  to  a  siege.  Rigid  vigilance  and 
incessant  scouting  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Colonel 
Vanderdussen  took  possession  of  Point  Quartel,  and 
Oglethorpe,  Anastasia  Island,  and  erected  batteries.  The 
haughty  answer  of  the  Don  to  the  challenge  to  surrender 
that  he  would  fain  kiss  his  lordship’s  hands  drew  forth 
a  furious  but  futile  cannonade.  A  naval  attempt  on  the 
half -galleys  in  the  harbor  which  were  preventing  all  in¬ 
gress  by  the  fleet  proving  impracticable,  the  besiegers 
gradually  became  lax  and  uncertain. 

Now  was  the  opportune  moment,  and  the  Spanish 
seized  it.  Don  Antonia  Salgrado  with  a  superior  force 
issued  from  the  city,  fell  silently  upon  Moosa,  and  by  a 
slaughterous  hand  to  hand  combat  with  Palmer’s  com¬ 
mand  temporarily  took  the  fort  and  relieved  the  city  from 
the  prohibition  which  had  hitherto  estopped  all  inter¬ 
course  with  the  surrounding  country.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  ship  guarding  the  Mantanzas  river  permitted  the 
entrance  of  seven  hundred  additional  fighting  men  and 
a  large  supply  of  provisions.  The  last  vestige  of  hope 
for  starving  the  enemy  vanished,  and  the  fatigued  and 
dispirited  army  despaired  of  forcing  a  surrender.  The 
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Carolina  troops  marched  away  in  large  numbers.”  Short 
provisions  and  the  approach  of  the  usual  hurricanes 
made  Sir  Yelverton  Peyton,  unwilling  any  longer  to 
hazard  his  fleet,  withdraw.  Reluctantly  a  depressed 
Oglethorpe  arranged  to  call  off  his  men,  but  through  in¬ 
domitable  and  pathetic  pride  marched  away  with  colors 
flying  and  drums  beating,  arriving  at  Frederica  July 
10,  1740.**  The  men  repaired  to  their  respective  homes, 
but  the  campaign  immediately  became,  and  has  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  remained  to  this  day,  the  subject  of  caustic 
and  Jacobinical,  sympathetic  and  defensive  literature. 

The  problem  of  defense  was  now  rendered  increas¬ 
ingly  acute,  twenty-five  prominent  Georgians  petitioning 
for  ships,  rangers,  artillery,  and  fortifications,  to  equal 
the  increased  strength  of  the  Spaniards.  The  two  year 
Spanish  defensive  interval  General  Oglethorpe  employed 
in  strengthening  his  fortifications  on  St.  Simon’s  Island. 
This  was  a  lucky  move  that  was  successfully  to  parry 
the  Spanish  counter  blow.  He  was  frequently  engaged  in 
defending  the  southern  borders,  keeping  faithful  Indian 
allies  harassing  St.  Augustine,  and  in  working  out  an 
elaborate  and  ingenious  system  of  defense,  perfected  by 
signals  and  canals.  A  lull  in  the  storm  was  overcome  by 
clamours  for  recruits,  men  of  war,  half-galleys,  and  boat¬ 
men,  when  eight  hundred  additional  men  arrived  at  St. 
Augustine,  May  12,  1741. 

A  desperate  invasion  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
whose  sovereignty  and  right  the  Spanish  always  con¬ 
tested,  was  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Spanish  authori¬ 
ties.  Its  beginning  depended  upon  the  outcome  of  the 
Vernon  expedition.  The  letters  of  Governor  Bull  of 
South  Carolina,  who  had  ignored  the  bemoanings  of 
Georgia  to  Vernon,  Wentworth,  and  Trelawney,  depict- 

27.  For  eontrastinB  •eeoanto  Jonas,  C.  C.,  of  Goorgio,  I,  ttS, 

which  work  contains  a  lucid  account  of  the  expedition:  Ramsay,  D.,  Hiot/iry  of 
South  CoTolinu.  I.  142;  McCrady,  X..  Hiotory  of  South  Curolmu,  pp.  224>2S9. 

28.  “My  letters  say  the  General  chaws  it  wholly  upon  ths  sea  oflteeis. 
they  upon  him,  and  Colonel  Vandsrdusseo  upon  both  o<  them."  Add.  MSS.. 
82896.  N.  P..  X,  209. 
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ing  the  dismal  prospects  of  an  impending  Spanish  in¬ 
vasion,  elicited  high  sounding  resolutions  and  prepara¬ 
tions  from  a  council  of  war.*®  A  letter  from  a  South 
Carolina  merchant  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  naval 
command  at  Kingston  that  the  northern  stationed  ships 
would  have  dispersed  that  cloud  already,  but  the  arrival 
of  two  letters  from  Governor  Bull,  and  an  affidavit  from 
Stephen  Budon,  who  left  Oglethorpe  on  July  7,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  impelled  Vernon 
after  a  hastily  summoned  council  of  war,  to  issue  instruc¬ 
tions,  September  8,  1742,  to  Captain  Roderick  of  the 
Shoreham,  along  with  additional  men  of  war,  to  convoy 
transports  bearing  five  hundred  soldiers  to  the  succour 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  imperilled  at  St.  Simon’s 
Island,  but  rare  good  fortune,  strategy,  and  grim  deter¬ 
mination  had  sent,  as  the  chronicler  buoyantly  avers,  the 
Spaniards,  off  “rowing  and  sailing  to  St.  Augustine.’’*® 

General  Horcisilas,  Governor  of  Havana,  now  free 
from  Wentworth,  dispatched  artillery,  a  fleet  of  fifty-six 
sail,  and  eight  thousand  men,  part  of  whom  were  dis¬ 
persed  and  did  not  reach  St.  Augustine,  to  join  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Don  Manuel  de  Montiano.  First  intimations  of 
this  redoubtable  and  menacing  invasion  were  suggested 
to  Captain  Dunbar  at  Fort  William  when  a  Spanish  fleet 
of  fourteen  sail  attempted  an  entrance.  Rebuffed,  they 
entered  at  Cumberland  Sound.  Oglethorpe  with  a  small 
fleet  followed  Captain  Horton  with  Indians  and  troops 
to  Cumberland.  Lieutenant  Tolson,  with  the  strongest 
boat  ran  up  a  river  for  safety,  and  reported  the  next 
day  at  St.  Simon’s  Island  the  loss  of  Oglethorpe  to  the 
Spaniards,  upon  whom  in  reality  he  had  inflicted  dam¬ 
ages  necessitating  their  return  to  St.  Augustine. 

On  July  5,  with  a  leading  gale  and  a  spring  tide, 
thirty-six  Spanish  vessels  in  battle  formation  ran  into 


29.  ,  Documentt  relative  to  the  Colonial  Hittory  oi  the  State  of  Seip  York, 
VI.  222.  r 

SO.  •  Ordinal  Papere  of  the  Expedition  to  Panama,  pp.  179-182 ;  Gentle- 
men’e  Magazine,  XII,  601. 
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St.  Simon’s  harbor,  and  after  an  obstinate  engagement 
of  four  hours  passed  all  batteries  and  shipping  and  got 
out  towards  Frederica  and  landed  4,500  men.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  commander  got  off  to  Charleston  only  Thompson’s 
ship,  a  guard  schooner,  and  a  prize  sloop,  the  others  be¬ 
ing  destroyed  and  their  owners’  cause  recommended  to 
his  majesty,  the  king.  On  July  7,  a  party  of  Spaniards 
under  Captain  Antonia  Barba  marched  toward  the  town. 
Some  Indians,  rangers,  and  a  highland  company,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  attack  them  in  the  defiles  of  the  woods.  Three 
platoons  and  a  company  of  the  regiment  were  placed  near 
a  meadow  through  which  the  enemy  had  to  pass.  Upon 
receipt  of  news  that  the  whole  Spanish  army  was  ad¬ 
vancing,  Captain  Dunbar  with  a  company  of  grenadiers 
was  ordered  to  join  the  Indians  and  regulars  and  harass 
the  approaching  Spaniards. 

They  took  up  a  position  forming  an  ambuscade.  The 
Spaniards  halted  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  this 
place,  stacked  their  arms,  and  began  preparations  for 
cooking.  Suddenly  the  snort  of  a  horse,  frightened  by 
the  gay  uniforms  of  the  regulars,  gave  the  alarm.  The 
Spaniards  ran  to  their  arms  while  they  were  shot  down 
in  great  numbers  by  the  still  invisible  detachments.  In 
vain  they  tried  to  form.  Soon  they  fled  with  the  utmost 
precipitation,  leaving  accoutrements  on  the  field.  So  ex¬ 
cited  were  those  who  secured  arms  that  while  in  rapid 
retreat  they  fired  their  arms  over  their  shoulders  at  their 
pursuers,  pruning  the  trees  instead  of  hitting  the  enemy. 
From  the  blood  spilled  upon  this  lowland,  where  the 
Spaniards  lost  five  hundred  men,  it  is  today  known  as 
Bloody  Marsh.*^ 

Marching  in  the  direction  of  the  firing,  Oglethorpe 
met  a  retreating  detachment  which  informed  him  that 
the  English  were  routed,  but  soon  learning  the  truth,  he 
marched  with  participating  contingents  down  to  a  cause- 


II.  ColUetion*  of  the  Georgia  Hietorieal  Society,  /,  281.284. 
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way  thus  hindering  the  dispersed  Spaniards  from  re- 
/  turning  to  camp.  Deeming  it  imprudent  to  attack  those 
who  had  retired  into  the  fort,  the  general  retired  to 
Frederica,  leaving  only  small  parties  of  Indians  and 
rangers  to  harass  the  enemy.  General  Montiano,  lend¬ 
ing  credence  to  Oglethorpe’s  clever  artifice,  a  decoy  let¬ 
ter  to  a  French  deserter  asking  him  to  lure  the  Spaniards 
over  where  the  hidden  batteries  were,  immediately  em¬ 
barked  all  the  troops,  confined  all  the  French  on  board, 
leaving  behind  cannon  and  equipment,  and  those  dead 
of  their  wounds  unburied.  The  Cuban  squadron  of 
twenty  sail  stood  to  sea,  soon  followed  by  the  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  squadron  which  destroyed  the  plantation  at  Jekyl. 
A  ruse  was  usually  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  few  nibbling 
attempts  at  outl3dng  fortifications,  especially  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam.  These  efforts  were  the  postlude. 

The  menace  to  English  America  was  not  confined  to 
the  debatable  land.  After  the  storm  abated  shivers  of 
dread  were  experienced  all  the  way  to  Massachusetts. 
Mindful  of  their  obligations  to  Oglethorpe,  and  appre¬ 
ciating  the  deliverance  vouchsafed  at  his  hands,  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  addressed  messages 
melifiously  congratulating  him  upon  his  success  and  con- 
*  .  sequent  great  renown,  and  expressing  their  solemn  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  “Supreme  Creator  of  Nations’’  for  placing  the 
destiny  of  the  Southern  ^loni^  under  his  able  direction. 

The  retiemee^^  t^e  strong  Spanish  to  attack  again 
augmented  the  requests  for  reinforcements,  enhanced 
work  on  fortifications,  and  instituted  greater  caution  and 
discipline.  Reinforced  by  two  hundred  men  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  under  Major  Heron,  and  anticipating  Spanish  rein¬ 
forcements  in  the  spring,  Oglethorpe,  energetic,  active, 
and  alert,  with  a  portion  of  his  regiment,  detachments  of 
Creek  warriors,  rangers,  and  ihighlanders,  landed  in 
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Florida  by  night,  March,  1743,  drove  in  the  outguard 
and  placed  his  command  in  ambush,  thus  attempting  to 
rouse  the  wary  Spanish,  who  “were  so  weak  there  was  no 
provoking  them”  to  fight. 

This  war  began,  was  conducted,  and  ended  in  inde¬ 
cision.  Wentworth  hesitated  before  San  Lazaro  and  lost 
to  yellow  fever.  Don  Manuel  de  Montiano  paused  before 
Frederica  and  lost  to  bad  fortune,  but  the  clarity  of  the 
issue  of  the  war  and  its  very  indecision  constitute  its  im¬ 
portance.  Hopelessly  jumbled  up  with  the  poet  de  fa- 
miUe,  fought  solely  upon  the  supreme  issue  of  modern 
times,  commercial  supremacy  and  imperial  domination, 
it  was  the  opening  curtain  of  the  polemic  drama,  ending 
only  in  1806,  acted  by  England  and  France  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  And  as  such  should  it  not  require  a  re¬ 
adjustment  of  opinions  and  a  shift  of  perspective  in  the 
colonial  history  of  America?  American  privateering, 
military  activity,  and  the  great  surge  of  imperialism,  in¬ 
deed  were  not  limited  to  Massachusetts  nor  to  Virginia. 
The  reaction  of  all  these  colonies  to  this  situation  first 
clearly  foreshadowed  their  attitude  in,  and  afford  an  ex¬ 
cellent  parallel  to,  subsequent  colonial  wars,  and  reflect 
to  a  hitherto  unappreciated  degree  both  eager  response, 
and  strikingly  typical  opposition,  to  imperial  control, 
which,  without  sane  and  sincere  attempts  at  amelioration 
might  disrupt  the  empire. 

[NOTE.  The  author  wishes  to  express  his  abiding  thanks  to 
Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  of  the  University  of  California,  for 
the  inspiration  and  aid  he  gave  in  the  preparation  of  these  articles.] 


THE  NAME  OF  OGLETHORPE 


By  John  Morris 

University  of  Georgia 

James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  though  born  in  London 
and  sitting  in  Parliament  from  a  southern  county,  was 
the  second  son  of  Brigadier  General  Sir  Theophilus  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  of  Oglethorpe,  near  Bramham  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  The  importance  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
descendant  of  an  ancient  family  of  the  North,  that  is, 
within  the  region  that  was  intensively  settled  by  Danish 
Vikings,  will  become  evident  as  I  develop  my  thesis. 

In  his  book  on  the  Place-names  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  Moorman  mentions  the  local  names  Ocel- 
estorp,  Oglestorp  and  Oglestun  from  the  Domesday  Book, 
as  well  as  Okelesthorp  from  the  Calendar  of  Charter 
Rolls.  He  assumes  that  “the  first  element  here  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  Old  English  personal  name  Acwulf, 
Aculf,  Acolf,  which  appears  in  the  Liber  Vitae  (of  Dur¬ 
ham)  and  in  Domesday  Book”. 

It  is,  however,  just  this  very  assumption  that  Aculf 
was  an  Anglo-Saxon  name  that  I  am  going  to  attack. 
Certainly,  the  fact  that  the  name  is  found  in  the  Durham 
Liber  Vitae,  which  is  known  to  contain  a  very  high  per¬ 
centage  of  Scandinavian  names,  is  no  evidence  of  AS 
origin,  and  the  Aculfus  liber  homo  of  Norfolk  in  Domes¬ 
day  is  far  more  likely  to  have  been  a  Dane  than  an 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  reasons  are  first,  that  the  entitlement 
liber  homo  was  rather  distinctively  Danish,  and  secondly, 
that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  construct  the  name  Aculf  of 
purely  Danish  elements.  The  suffix  -ulfr  (-6lfr)  was,  in 
fact,  perhaps  the  commonest  of  the  Old  Norse  name- 
formative  endings.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  Saga  names 
Asdlfr,  Authdlfr,  B6t61fr  (whence  Buttolph,  and  Boston, 
which  is  historically  documented  as  derived  from 
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B6tulf’s  tun),  Brynj61fr,  Grim61fr  (Grimble),  Herj61fr, 
(Harrell),  Ing61fr  (Ingle),  Thor61fr  (which  appears  in 
Domesday  as  Torol,  Torolf,  Torulf,  Turolf,  Turulf,  and 
which  is  doubtless  the  modern  English  Turle,  Torill,  Tur- 
rell,  and  the  base  of  Turley,  Turlington,  Thirlstane  and 
Thirlway). 

Now,  to  the  layman  it  may  almost  seem  that  the 
specialist  is  trying  to  'put  something  over’  on  him,  when 
he  assumes  that  it  is  perfectly  self-evident  that  the  old 
suffix  -ulfr  will  eventuate  in  the  modern  English  endings 
-U,  -ell,  but  we  can  assure  him  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
arbitrary  assumption.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  had  already  in  a  few  instances  been  carried  out  in 
Domesday;  witness,  Asul  (from  Asulfr,  the  basic  name 
being  the  same  as  that  found  in  Osborne  or  Osbern, 
which  Bjorkman,  in  his  Nordische  Personennamen  in 
England  derives  from  the  Saga  name  Asbjorn — suffix 
bjom,  a  bear — and  in  connection  with  which  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  Domesday  tenants-in-chief  Osber- 
nus  Episcopus,  a  brother  of  William  FitzOsbern,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  and  Osbernus  filius  Ricardi  Scrupe,  who  were 
both  evidently  Normans^),  Hardul  (probably  represented 
by  Ardle  in  modern  English — I  hope  the  reader  will  par¬ 
don  another  excursus  here  under  the  guise  of  a  paren¬ 
thesis;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  adduce  proof  at  this 
point  that  the  base  Hard — in  many  modern  English  sur¬ 
names  may  quite  without  objection  be  referred  to  Scan- 

1.  It  may  as  well  be  added  here  that  OsKOod  is  clearly  the  modem  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  ON  Saga  name  Xsgautr ;  that  Osmund  or  Osmond  is  from 
Ismundr,  also  a  famous  Saga  name,  and  that  Ossulaton  can  only  be  Xadlfs  tUn 
or  farmstead. 

We  shall  also  see  that  Haskell  and  HcAskill  (or  UeCaskill)  contain  the 
Xs-  under  discussion. 

Then,  too,  the  reader  will  remember  that  Jornandes,  the  historian  ot  the 
Goths,  sasrs  that  “the  Goths  claimed  that  their  ancestors  were  not  mere  men,  but 
demigods,  that  is  Anses.”  For  it  is  just  this  old  root  Ans,  God,  that  is  the  baae 
of  the  names  treated  above. 

In  Icelandic  it  became  Ass.  by  nasalization  and  compensatory  lengthening, 
while  in  old  English  the  nasal  caused  the  “a”  to  become  an  "o”  before  it  dis¬ 
appeared,  with  the  result  that  the  English  form  of  the  prefix  is  Os-.  It  follows 
that  Osborne,  Osmund,  Osgood.  Osmer  are  anglicized  forms  of  the  ON  Saga  names 
Asbjdm,  Asmundr,  Asgautr,  Asmarr,  while  Asbern  and  Aslock  show  the  true 
type  of  the  base  (ON  AslAkr,  very  frequent  in  Heimskringla) . 
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dinavian  sources.  In  his  Icelandic  Dictionary,  Vig- 
fusson,  *  s.  V.  hord,^  cites  from  the  ancient  record  of  the 
settlement  of  Iceland  called  Landnamabdk  the  ON  per¬ 
sonal  names  Hord  and  Herdi,  which  will  produce  modern 
English  Hard  and  Hardy.  Then,  too,  we  find  in  Domes¬ 
day  not  only  Hardecnut,  the  Danish  king,  but  also  Hard¬ 
ing  and  Hardul.  As  for  Harding,  it  may  well  be  either 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Danish;  if  the  latter,  from  Hordingr, 
with  the  patronymic  suffix  -ing,  with  which  Kemble 
makes  such  a  big  play,  in  the  not  unusual  Danish  form, 
and  with  the  base  Hord.  The  modern  English  surnames 
Hardeman,  Harden  or  Hardin,  Harder,  Hardesty,  Harda- 
ker,  Hardison,  Hardman,  Hardstaff  and  Hardwick  may 
all  be  interpreted  as  compounds  of  the  primitive  names 
Hord  and  Herdi.  If  you  have  time  and  patience,  we 
will  just  take  up  these  rather  well-known  American 
names  in  order,  and  demonstrate  that  the  bearers  are 
descended  from  the  Vikings.  Hardeman  is  simply 
Herdimann,  Herdi’s  man:  Harden  or  Hardin  presents  a 
suffix  which  Vigfusson  says  is  “frequent  in  Norse  local 
names,  Bjorgvin,  Sandvin,  Hornvin,  Dalvin,  Dolvin; 
usually  altered  into  ~yn,  Thdptyn,  Bamblyn,  Todyn;  or 
-in,  Leirin,  Ullarin;  or  -ini,  Vodini,  Skodini,  Bdndini; 
lastly  into  -en,  Bergen”;  and  so  Harden  may  come  from 
Herdavin,  but  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  the  first 
element  is  the  ON  adjective  hardr,  hard,  horny;  for 
hardvin,  horny  meadow  or  pasture,  sounds  very  reason¬ 
able,  and  there  are  plenty  of  surnames  of  a  similar  origin 
— cf.  Ruffin,  from  ON  raudvin,  red  pasture :  Harder  may 
similarly  stand  for  Herdaerg,  with  the  suffix  -erg,  a 
shieling  or  summer  farm,  fully  identified  as  a  Norse  place- 
name  suffix  by  Grood^l  in  his  work  on  the  Place-names 
of  Southwest  Yorkslme,  where  it  is  also  shown  by  such 
examples  as  Salter,  Winder,  Potter,  Docker,  Sizer,  to 


2.  Cleasby-Visfuwon,  Icelandic  Dictionary. 

8.  Medial  and  Anal  “d”  is  to  be  read  as  “th”  in  the. 
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produce  modern  English  -er :  Hardesty  is  readily  resolved 
into  Harda+stigr,  meaning  Hardy’s  stye  (pass,  steep 
ascent) :  Hardaker  or  Hardiker  may  be  interpreted  as 
either  Hardy’s  arable  land  (akr)  or  Hardy’s  kjarr 
(copsewood) :  Hardison  can  be  no  other  than  Herdasunr 
(Hardy’s  son),  for  the  method  of  forming  patronymics 
by  means  of  the  sufhx  -son  originated  with  the  Scandi¬ 
navians,  being  afterwards  generally  adopted  by  all  the 
English  people:  Hardman  is  either  a  variant  of  Harde¬ 
man  (from  Herdamann),  in  which  the  genitive  ending 
has  been  suppressed,  or  it  is  derived  from  Hordmundr, 
with  the  very  common  ON  name-formative  suffix  -mundr, 
as  seen  in  such  Saga  names  as  Thormundr  (Thurmond) , 
Hermundr  (Harmond,  Harmon,  Harman),  Gudmundr 
(Goodman),  Sigmundr  (Simons),  Saemundr  (Seaman), 
Eymundr,  Geirmundr  (Garman),  Hrdmundr  (Roman), 
Ingimundr:  Hardstaff,  like  all  modern  English  names  in 
-staff,  such  as  Bickerstaff,  Hackstaff,  Langstaff,  Tip- 
staff,  Vickerstaff,  Wagstaff,  contains  a  typical  Norse 
suffix  -stadr,  a  steading,  which  in  modern  English  is  usu¬ 
ally  reduced  to  -ster,  as  in  Baxter,  Ballister,  Bannister, 
Hollister,  Royster,  Thackster:  Hardwick  presents  a  suf¬ 
fix  which  the  great  authority  of  Skeat  claims  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  although  it  is  admittedly  impossible  to  di- 
rive  it  from  the  AS  vnc,  a  dwelling,  from  Lat.  vieus,  a 
village,  on  account  of  well-known  phonetic  law,  while 
ON  vik,  a  creek,  inlet,  would  quite  properly  develop  to 
vnck  in  the  suffix  of  a  place-name.  Etymologically, 
therefore,  modem  English  -toick  is  from  ON  vik,  and 
-toich  comes  from  AS  wic,  but  in  actual  usage  the  two 
suffixes  have  become  inextricably  confused,  both  in  form 
and  in  meaning).  ^ 

Further  instances  of  the  reduction  of  ON  uLfr  (dlfr) 
to  -tU  in  Domesday  are:  Jaul,  Ringul  (giving  Ringle  in 
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modern  English,  the  basic  name  being  the  ON  Saga  name 
Hringr)  and  Saul  (which  stands  for  Saeulfr,  Seawolf, 
and  produces  the  modern  English  surname  Seal). 

[Excursus  on  the  suffixes  contained  in  the  surnames 
Seaborn,  Seaby,  Seacock,  Seagar  or  Segar,  Seagrave, 
Seagrim,  Sealer,  Seaman,  Seamer,  Seear  or  Sears,  Sear- 
son,  Seawall  or  Sewell,  Seaward  or  Seward  or  Siward, 
Simons  or  Simmons,  and  Simonson.] 

While  it  is  clear,  as  I  have  just  said,  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  English  surname  Seal  is  derived  from  ON  Saeulfr; 
i.  e.,  is  a  compound  of  ON  saer,  the  sea,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  decide  in  the  case  of  other  compound  sur¬ 
names  with  the  prefix  Sea-  whether  the  first  element  was 
this  saer  or  ON  sig,  victory. 

Seaborn  is  established  as  saebjdm,  sea-bear,  by  the 
fact  that  the  name  Saebjbrn  occurs  in  the  Heimskringla. 
Additional  English  surnames  with  the  same  ON  suffix 
are:  Asborn  or  Osborne  or  Asbern,  Colburn,  Harborne, 
Kettleburn,  Ogbourne  or  Ogburn,  Rayburn,  Rodbourne, 
Stainburn,  Swinburne,  Whiteborn  and  Wilbourne. 

For  the  remarks  on  Osborne,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  page  1  and  footnote. 

Colburn  comes  from  the  ON  Saga  name  Kolbjorn 
(cf.  Vigfusson,  s.  v.  kol,  and  Kolbjorn  Klakki,  Kolbjorn 
Stallari,  one  of  Olaf  Tryggvason’s  captains  on  the  Long- 
Serpent,  and  Kolbjorn  Arnason  in  Heimskringla).  Other 
surnames  with  the  same  name-formative  prefix  are: 
Colaw  (Kollaugr),  Colbrand  or  Colbran  (from  Kol- 
brandr — cf.  Colbrand,  Colebran  and  Colebrand  in  Domes¬ 
day),  Colby  (which  may  stand  for  Koli’s  byr,  or  farm, 
but  can  also  be  interpreted  as  koUbyr,  farm  at  the  sum¬ 
mit,  from  ON  koUr,  summit— cf.  (!k)lling,  below),  Cole¬ 
man  (Domesday  entries  Coleman,  Coleman  liber  homo 
sub  Stigando,  Ck)lemanus,  Colemanus  liber  homo  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  abundantly  establish  the  Scandinavian  origin  of 
this  name),  Coler  (Kolarr),  C!oley  (Koli),  Colson  (Kol’s 
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son)  and  Colston  (either  Kolsteinn  or  Koli’s  tiin).  Cole, 
too,  would  then  come  from  Kolr  (Landnamabdk)  or  Koli, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  interpret  Ck>lvin  as  descended  from 
the  Saga  name  Kolfinnr. 

Harborne  must  be  the  modern  representative  of  an 
ON  Herbjorn,  formed  on  the  same  base  as  the  ON  Saga 
names  Herfinnr  (Harbin),  Herjdlfr  (Harrell),  Her- 
mundr  (Harmon),  and  Herjaldr  or  Haraldr  (Harold  or 
Harrold). 

Kettleburn. — Ketil,  from  ON  ketiR,  the  sacred  caul¬ 
dron  of  the  sacrifices,  was  an  extremely  popular  per¬ 
sonal  name  among  the  Northmen.  It  occurs  frequently 
in  the  Saga  literature,  and  Domesday  records  both 
Chetel  and  Chetelbern,  the  latter  evidently  the  name  un¬ 
der  discussion  (ON  Ketilbjorn).  Kettle,  Kettleby,  Ket¬ 
tlestring,  Kettlewell  are  further  English  surnames  in¬ 
volving  the  basic  name  Ketil.  I  treat  the  suffixes  -by 
and  -well  somewhat  in  detail  below.  Kettlestring  means 
Ketil’s  dreng  (from  ON  drengr,  valiant  man) .  Keswick 
comes  from  Ketil’s  vik  (abode). 

Ogbourne  or  Ogburn  is  a  compound  of  Ogg  or  Hogg, 
which  is  discussed  under  Huggard  infra.  It  would 
therefore  stand  for  Hoggbjorn.  Ogston  may  be  either 
Hoggsteinn  or  Hogg’s  tun,  probably  the  latter. 

Rayburn  may  be  interpreted  as  Reginbjbm,  like 
Reynolds  from  Reginvaldr  and  Raymond  from  Regin- 
mundr. 

Rodbourne  may  very  well  be  derived  from  ON 
Hrddbjorn,  with  the  name-formative  prefix  Hr6d-  (from 
ON  hrodr,  fame)  seen  in  Hrddulfr  or  Hrdlfr  (modern 
English  Rolfe,  which  is  a  Norman  name),  as  in  the  case 
of  Rolf  the  Ganger,  so  called  because  “no  horse  might 
bear  him,”  who  went  to  Valland  (France),  where  he  won 
a  great  earldom  and  peopled  the  land  with  Northmen, 
whence  the  name  Normandy.  “Of  his  kin  are  come  the 
Earls  of  Normandy  and  the  Kings  of  England.” 
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Hr6bjartr  (originally  Hr6dbjartr),  gives  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  Robert  (when  Robarts  and  Robertson),  and  Hroe- 
rekr  (from  Hrddrekr),  whence  Rorick  in  English, 
Hrdaldr  (or  Hrddvaldr),  which  is  probably  the  base  of 
Rollesby  and  Rollestone  (Hrdald’s  byr  and  Hrdald’s  tun), 
Hr6dn^  (a  woman’s  name  with  the  suffix  in  Aan^^,  Sign^, 
Thorn^,  etc.),  which  produces  English  Rodney,  Ruddle 
(from  Hrddulfr,  with  the  development  that  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  on  English  soil,  in  contrast  with  the  Norman  form 
Rolfe) ,  and  Hrddgeirr,  from  which  Rodgers  or  Rogers — 
cf.  in  Domesday  Rogerius  f,  Teodrici  (Thjddrekr),  Rog- 
erus  f.  Anschitil  (Ansketil),  Rogerus  f.  Ernaldi  (Arn- 
valdr) ,  Rogerus  f.  Ernolf  ( Arnulfr) ,  Rogerus  f .  Rainart 
(Reginhardr),  and  Rogerus  f.  Seifridi  (Sigfridr) — ^are 
all  formations  on  the  same  base.  Other  English  surnames 
beginning  with  Rod,  however,  like  Rodd  or  Rudd,  Roda- 
way,  Roddis,  Rodgard,  Rodyard  or  Rudyard,  Rodman, 
Rodwell  or  Rothwell,  Ruddick  or  Rudwick,  Ruddiman  and 
Ruthven  or  Ruffin  are  probably  compounds  of  the  ON 
personal  name  Raudr  or  of  the  adjective  raudr,  red,  and 
stand  for  Raudr,  Raudavagr,  Raudhus  or  raudhus,  raud- 
gardr,  ravdjbrd  (suffix  ON  -jord,  answering  to  Norse 
bdl,  Dan  gaard),  Raudmundr,  raudvelli  (teuffix  -veUir  or 
-velli,  fields),  Raudavik,  Raudamann  and  raudvin. 

Stainburn  is  perhaps  best  interpreted  as  ON  Steinn- 
bjorn,  with  the  famous  old  Saga  name  Steinn  as  its  first 
element  (vid.  Stanhope,  infra) . 

Swinburne  may  quite  without  objection  be  referred 
to  ON  Sveinnbjorn  (Vigfusson),  which  is  a  compound 
of  the  very  frequent  ON  proper  name  Sveinn,  found  in 
the  Landnamabdk  and  the  Sagas,  and  the  source  of  the 
modern  English  surnames  Swain  or  Swayne  and  Mc- 
Swain.  Swainson,  Swayneson,  Swenson  and  Swinson, 
Swinney  or  Sweeney  and  McSwinney  (from  Sveinni),' 
Swinscoe  (S vein’s  skdgr,  wood)  and  Swinton  (Sveinn- 
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tun)<  likewise  embody  the  ON  name  Sveinn  (cf.  Sveinn 
Tjuguskegg,  the  first  Danish  King  of  England). 

Thorburn  is  Thorbjorn,  one  of  the  numerous  com¬ 
pounds  of  Th6rr. 

Whiteborn  or  Whitburn  may,  in  some  cases,  be  the 
modern  representative  of  ON  Hvitbjdrn  (vid.  Whittle 
infra) . 

Wilbourne  is  descended  from  Vilbjorn  (vid.  Will- 
sey,  infra). 

Seaby,  the  second  of  the  compounds  of  ON  saer, 
presents  the  ON  suffix  -hyr,  a  farmstead,  which  has  been 
called  “the  surest  test  of  Scandinavian  origin.”  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  all  modern  English  surnames  in  -by,  -bee  and 
-bie  are  presumably  derived  from  ON  place-names  end¬ 
ing  in  -byr,  and  the  variant  form  -beer  is  probably  due 
to  the  Norse  variant  -baer  of  the  same  suffix. 

Some  examples  of  this  prolific  suffix  are:  Bagby  (ON 
Baggi,  which  is  also  the  basic  name  of  Baggerby,  Bag- 
garr’s  byr,  Bagot  or  Baggett,  from  Baggoddr  or  Bag- 
gautr,  Bagster  or  Baxter,  from  Baggstadr,  and  Bagwell, 
from  Bagvelli),  Barnaby  or  Barnby  (Bjarnab^r,  vid. 
Barnard,  infra),  Barbee  (barrbyr,  barley-farm,  vid. 
Baring,  infra),  Barrowby  (Barhaugb^r,  the  farmstead 
by  Bar’s  howe,  vid.  Baring,  infra),  Battersby  or  Batter- 
bee  (Bodvarr,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  Landn4- 
mabdk  and  in  the  Sagas,  is  the  basic  name),  Beeby  or 
Beebee  {by  byr,  bee-farm;  vid.  Beeston,  infra),  Bisbee 
{By’ 8  byr — so  too  Beeson),  Begbie  {bekkb^r,  brook-farm 
— Beck,  Beckett,  Beckington  and  Beckwith  are  forma¬ 
tions  on  the  same  base  standing  for  bekkr,  bekkgata, 
bekkengtun  and  bekkvidr),  Bigby  or  Bigsby  or  Bixby 
{byggbyr,  barley-farm — on  the  same  base:  Bigg,  Big- 
gar,  from  byggardr,  barley  garth.  Biggin,  from  byggvin, 
barley  meadow,  and  Bigland,  from  byggland,  barley 

4.  This  Swinton  may  also  be  interpreted  as  stointiia,  swine  enclosure, 
and  Swinney  may  mean  setney,  swine  island. 
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land),  Blackerby  (Blakkarrb^r,  from  ON  Blakkr  or 
Blakki,  with  the  suffix  -arr  discussed  under  Sealer,  p. 
239),  Boothby  (budbyr,  booth-farm — whence,  too.  Booth 
and  Boothroyd,  from  budrod,  booth  clearing),  Bowlby 
ibdlbyr,  home-farm — so  also,  Bolland  or  Boland,  from 
bdUundr,  farm-grove,  Bolam,  from  bdlum.  Bolster,  from 
bdlstadr,  Bolwell,  from  bdlveUir,  home-fields,  and  Bulbeck, 
from  bdlbekkr,  farm-brook),  Bransby  (Brand’s  byr,  vid. 
Brandram,  infra),  Brocklesby  (brokholsbyr,  badger-hole 
farm).  Brumby  (brunnbyr,  spring-farm,  vid.  Brunton, 
infra),  Bubear  or  Boobyer  (bubaer,  house-farm — hence 
Booton,  from  butun,  and  Boosey,  meaning  the  house 
water-meadow),  Bugby  (ON  bugge,  a  mighty  man,  must 
have  produced  a  proper  name — whence  Bugg  and  Bug¬ 
by),  Burpee  (burbyr,  from  bur,  a  house  where  stores  are 
kept — Burr,  Burbank,  Burbeck,  Burfitt  or  Burfoot  or 
Burpitt,  Burness  or  Burnish,  Burroughs  or  Burrows, 
Burruss,  Burson,  Burster,  Burton  and  Burwell  are  also 
probably  Svandinavian  formations  either  on  this  bur  or 
on  ON  bbrr,  a  kind  of  tree;  or,  finally,  from  the  proper 
name  Burr  or  Burri),  Burnaby  (probably  a  hybrid  from 
bumanh'yr,  “the  farmstead  on  the  bum”),  Busby  (bus- 
byr,  the  same  as  Boobear,  but  with  a  not  uncommon  in¬ 
trusive  “s” — so,  too,  Buswell  from  busveUi,  home-field), 
Canby  (kambbyr,  the  farmstead  on  the  ridge),  Carnaby 
{eambyr,  from  the  Gaelic  word  cam,  a  rock — from 
which  also  Carmichael,  originally  cammikeU,  big  rock, 
Carncross  and  Carnwath),  Cawby  (either  kdlbyr,  cole- 
farm,  or  K41f’s  byr — Cawsey,  Cawson  and  Cawston  or 
Causton  mean  K41f ’s  ey,  Kalf sson  and  K41f ’s  tun) , 
Clisby  (kUfsbyr) ,  Colby  (Kolabyr  or  Kollbyr,  vid.  (Col¬ 
burn,  p.  220),  Coningsby  {konungabyr,  the  king’s  farm — 
on  the  same  base,  Conning  or  Cunning,  Coningburgh, 
originally  konungborg  and  meaning  Kingsborough,  Con- 
ingham  or  Conynghame  or  Cunningham,  from  konung- 
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heimr,  and  Coningrton  or  Cunnington),*  Corby  (K&rrbyr 
or  korkabyr,  Karr’s  b^r  or  oat-farm — Corall  and  Corson 
probably  represent  Karrhali  and  Karrsson),  Cosby  (also 
from  K&rr’s  byr),  Crosby  (kroaabyr — (joodall  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  word  “cross”  as  the  first  element  of 
place-names  is  actually  a  Norse  test-word,  and  so  Cross, 
Crossing,  Crostwight,  from  kroasthveit,  and  Crosswell 
or  Crossweller  are  likewise  Scandinavian  surnames), 
Dalby  (dalbyr,  dale-farm — Dale  or  Dali,  Dallam,  Dallas 
or  Dallis,  Dallington,  Dally,  Dalman,  Dalton  and  Dalzell 
present  the  same  basic  element),  Danby  and  Dansby  (ON 
Danr — Dana,  on  this  base,  contains  the  interesting  ON 
suffix  -d,  a  river,  which  appears  in  Hanna,  Darrah,  Bel- 
lah,  Shafto,  Waldo,  Kelso,  Lindo,  Orso,  Ringo,  Sala, 
Tunno),  Denby  (Deni’s  6yr — Dennard,  Denolf  and  Den¬ 
ver  are  evident  Viking  names  on  the  same  base) ,  Digby 
idikbyr,  ditch-farm,  a  good  example  of  the  Danish  weak¬ 
ening  of  “k”  to  “g”),  Dobbie  (dobbyr,  marsh-farm — 
Goodall,  s.  V.  Dobb,  Dob  Car,  Dobcross,  Dobbing,  Dob- 
royd,  says :  “According  to  NED  the  word  ‘dob’  is  an  obso¬ 
lete  form  of  *dub’,  which  means  a  muddy  or  stagnant 
pool,  a  deep  pool  in  a  river.  The  origin  of  the  two  words 
is  uncertain.*  It  should  be  noted  that  in  every  case  the 
yokefellow  of  Dob  is  possibly  Scandinavian:  Carr  from 
ON  kjarr,  copsewood;  Cross  from  OIr  cros;  Ing  from 
ON  eng,  a  meadow ;  Royd  from  ON  rvd,  a  clearing.”  It 
follows  that  Dobbe  or  Dubb,  Dobbs,  Dobbin,  Dobbinson, 
Dobell,  Dobson  and  Dubber  are  Scandinavian  surnames) , 
Dolby  or  Dolbeer  (dblbyr  or  dblbaer,  dale-farmstead — 
hence,  Doll,  Dolsey  and  Dolson,  as  well  as  Dolley,  Dolman 
and  Dolvin  or  Dolphin),  Ellerby  (elrbyr,  from  ON  elrir, 
alder,  which  likewise  forms  the  first  element  in  Ellerker, 
from  elrkjarr,  Ellershaw,  from  elrakagi,  Ellerton,  and 
Elrod,  from  elrrod,  alder-clearing),  Fanby  (probably 
fenbyr — similarly,  Fann  or  Fenn,  Fanner  or  Fenner,  Fan- 

S.  Conaybcar*  aimndi  for  Itomiatfboor. 

(.  Skoat,  «.  ▼.  imrnh,  BMntioBa  GaoL  and  Ir.  dok.  plaatar. 
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ning  or  Penning,  and  Fennimore,  Fenno,  Fenton  and 
Fenwick  are  all  formations  on  ON  fen,  a  fen),  Farabee 
{farabyr,  the  mariner’s  farmstead,  from  ON  /an,  a  sea¬ 
farer),  Filbey  (fjallbyr,  fell-farm — so  also,  Filbeck,  from 
fjaUbekkr,  fell-brook,  Filgate,  from  fjcUlgata,  fell-road, 
Fillmore  from  fjaUmor,  fell-moor,  and  Philbrick, 
from  fjaUbrekka,  fell-brink),  Fotherby  (fddrbyr, 
fodder-farm — cf.  Fothergill,  from  fodrgil,  and  Fother- 
ingham,  from  fodrengheimr,  fodder-field-home),  Frisby 
(Frisi’s  byr),  Furbee  (from  ON  fura,  a  fir,  whence  also 
Furbeck,  Furey,  Furlow,  from  furlaug,  hot-spring  by 
the  fir,  Furness,  Furrow  and  Firbank),  Gadsby  (ON 
gaddr,  a  goad,  seems  to  be  the  source  of  the  surname 
Gadd  from  which  Gadsby  and  Gaddis,  Gadd’s  farmstead 
and  Gaddhus,  Gadd’s  farm  buildings,  are  derived),  Gil- 
bey  {gilbyr,  farmstead  in  the  gill — Gilstrap,  infra), 
Godby,  probably  Guddabyr,  from  the  ON  proper  name 
Guddi),  Goodbeer  {godbaer,  good  farm,  vid.  Goodrop, 
infra),  Goldsby  (Guld’s  byr,  vid.  Golding,  infra),  Goolsby 
(Gudulf’s  byr),  Grimsby  (Grimr,  vid.  Grimble,  infra), 
Gunby  (Gunni’s  farm,  vid.  Gunnell,  infra),  Hagby 
{hoggbyr,  farmstead  in  the  clearing,  cf.  Hagthorpe, 
infra),  Hamby  or  Hanby  (Hani’s  byr,  vid.  Hanning, 
infra),  Harrowby  {horgbyr,  from  ON  horg,  a  sacrificial 
cairn,  which  also  gives  Harrow,  Harrower  and  Harrow¬ 
ing),  Hauksbee  (Haukr,  which  occurs  several  times  in 
Heimskringla,  is  also  the  source  of  Hawk,  and  perhaps  of 
Hawker,  from  Haukarr;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  latter  stands  for  haukerg,  hawk-pasture,  and  Hawk- 
ett  and  Hawkins  seem  to  be  haukgata  and  haukvin — 
note,  however,  that  Collingwood  equates  Hawkins  and 
Hakon,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Saga  names), 
Helsby  (probably  heUisbyr,  the  cave-farm,  from  ON 
heUir,  a  cave),  Hewby  (Hugi’s  byr),  Hoby  (either 
holbyr,  the  farmstead  in  the  hollow,  or  hdbyr,  high- 
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farm),’  Holderby  (though  we  seem  to  have  here  a  com¬ 
pound  of  ON  holdr,  a  higher  yeoman,  the  equation  of  the 
-er  with  ON  -erg  gives  an  unsatisfactory  sense,  especially 
in  view  of  the  compound  Holderness,  which  would  have 
to  be  translated  “the  ness  of  the  hold’s  summer  pas¬ 
ture.”  I  am  therefore  now  inclined  to  think  that  Holder 
means  simply  holar,  the  hills,  and  Holderness,  and  Hold¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  Holderby,  would  then  have  ON  hdU,  a 
hill,  as  their  base),  Holmbee  {holmbyr,  the  farmstead 
on  the  holm  or  islet — whence  also  Holme  (s)  or  Home(s), 
Holmesdale,  and  probably  Holmwood,  and  Holmden,  both 
the  latter  being  hybrids),  Holtby  (holtbyr,  wood-farm — 
so  that  Holter  means  holterg),  Huckaby  or  Huckabee 
(since  an  ON  Hoki  is  not  found,  I  shall  assume  that 
Huckaby  is  from  haukabyr,  and  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  Hauskbee.  So  then.  Hock  or  Huck,  Hocker,  Hockey, 
Hocking,  Hoxey  or  Hoxie,  Hoxton  and  Hucken  would  be 
referred  to  ON  haukr  as  their  basic  element),  Hornby 
or  Hornsby  (hombyr,  the  farmstead  in  the  nook,  or 
homsbyr,  with  the  intrusive  “s”  that  is  not  rare  in  such 
place-names — for  other  compounds  of  ON  horn  vid.  Hor- 
mel,  infra),  Hothby  (possibly  from  6dr,  whence  Odam 
or  Odum,  Odingsels  and  Ody;  Hotham  or  Hothum  have 
the  indicia  of  Scandinavian  origin),  Humby  (Huni’s 
byr,  vid.  Hunnard,  infra),  Ingoldsby  (Ingj aid’s  byr,  vid. 
infra),  Irby  (Ivarr’s  byr,  from  the  famous  Saga  name 
fvarr,  borne  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Ragnar  Lodbrdk,  who 
together  with  Hubba,  or  Ubbi,  his  brother,  commanded 
the  “Great  Army’"  upon  its  invasion  of  England  in  866, 

7.  other  English  samames  beginning  with  Ho-  are  to  be  interpreted  in 
each  case  so  as  to  make  the  best  sense.  Thus,  Hobart  should  be  referred  to  the 
Icelandic  word  hilbard,  hill-brink,  recorded  by  Vigfusson ;  Hobeek  probably 
means  holbekkr,  the  brook  in  the  hollow:  Hogarth,  Hogate,  Howiek  and  Howitt 
may  likewise  be  derived  from  koloardr,  the  gaari  in  the  hollow,  helgata,  the  hol¬ 
low  road,  holvik,  the  rill  in  the  hollow,  and  kottkvett,  the  thwaite  in  the  hollow : 
but  t^  possibility  of  hdgardr,  high-garth,  hdgata,  highgate,  etc.,  is  equally  as 
great;  Howgill  and  Howland  seem  clearly  to  be  KdgU  and  hoUundr  or  hoUamd; 
HoveD  or  Havell  was  originally  AdveUtr,  higb-flelds,  and  the  Norfolk  family  of 
Howril  derives  its  name  from  the  same  ON  word:  Hoton  (Hooton,  Hutton)  may 
be  either  AS  Mtin  or  ON  hdtin;  HowurtK  is  a  variant  of  Howard,  from  ON 
H&vardr. 
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which  culminated  in  the  conquest  and  settlement  of 
Northumbria  by  the  Danes.  The  same  Ivarr  the  Bone¬ 
less  must  have  been  the  “Old  Ivar  of  the  Judgments” 
who  appears  at  the  head  of  Hebridean  clan-pedigrees. 
Ivor,  Ivory,  Ivermee — with  suffix  ON  -maer,  daughter, 
— and  Iverson  or  Mclvor  or  McKeever  are  derivatives  of 
Ivarr),  Kettleby  (Ketil’s  hyr,  vid.  Kettleburn,  p.  221), 
Kilby  or  Kilsby  (Kil’s  or  Ketil's  byr — many  compounds 
of  Kil  or  Kel,  which  are  mere  shortened  forms  of  Ketil, 
are  mentioned  below.  Especially  interesting  are  Kil- 
bourne  or  Kilborn,  from  Ketilbjorn,  Killick,  from  Ke- 
tilleikr,  Kilsow,  from  Ketil’s  haugr,  and  Kilvert,  which  is 
descended  from  the  Domesday  name  Chilbert  Torhn,  q.  s. 
Ketilbjorn  Thorfinnr),  Kirby  or  Kerby  (kirkbyr,  vid. 
Kirkup,  infra),  Langabeer  (langabaer,  long  farmstead — 
Lang  or  Laing  goes  back  to  the  recorded  ON  personal 
name  Langr  or  Langi,  and  Langbain,  a  nickname  cited 
by  Vigfusson,  Langdale,  from  langadaXr,  Langfitt,  from 
Umgathveit,  Langhorne,  from  langahom,  long  nook, 
Langland,  from  langaland — cf.  the  Danish  island  Langa- 
land — ^Langman,  Langstaff,  from  langatadr,  a  synonym 
of  Langabeer,  Langton  or  Langston,  Langwill,  from 
langveUi,  long-held,  Langwith,  from  langvidr,  long-wood, 
and  Lankester,  from  Umgastadr,  are  all  more  or  leas  dis¬ 
tinctively  Viking  names),  Larby  (leirb^r,  mud-farm¬ 
stead — Larmor,  Larrey,  Larwill  and  Learoyd,  from 
leirrod,  mud-clearing,  are  on  this  base),  Larrabee  (leiru- 
byr,  muddy-farmstead — so  also,  Larramore  or  Larimer, 
from  leirumdr,  muddy  moor),  Lazenby  or  Lisenby  (lev- 
singbyr,  the  farmstead  of  the  freedman),  Lithiby  or 
Lethaby  (lidabyr,  the  sailor’s  farmstead),  Lumby 
(lundbyr,  grove-farm — Lund  and  Lundy  derive  from  the 
Lundi  mentioned  by  Vigfusson,  and  London,^  Lowndes, 
with  the  AS  lengthening  of  ‘u’  before  ‘nd,’  and  Lum- 

8.  Goodall  tUnlu  that  London,  like  Lundcn  In  Norway,  la  an  example  of 
the  retention  of  the  definite  article  in  a  place-name  (ef.  Londonthorpe  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire). 
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brick,  from  lundbrekka,  grove-brink,  and  even  Lunsford, 
Lonsdale^  and  Loundsbury  probably  have  the  same  basic 
element),  Malsby  (Domesday  contains  the  names  Mai 
and  Malgrim,  evidently  those  of  Scandinavians  from  Ire¬ 
land  with  Celtic  names — it  may  be  that  Mallaby  and 
Mallison  have  the  weak  form  of  this  Mai  as  their  base) , 
Maltby  or  Maltbie  (Coodall,  s.  v.  Maltby,  cites  from 
Nielsen  the  Scandinavian  personal  name  Malti),  Manby 
(Manni’s  or  Magni’s  byr,  vid.  Manning,  infra)  ^  Mellanby 
{mellandbyr,  farmstead  on  the  sand-hills,  cf.  infra)  ^ 
Moorby  {mdrbyr,  moor-farm — Moorer,  Moorman,  More- 
ton  or  Morton,  Morfitt  or  Morfoot  or  Murfitt,  Moring, 
Morrow  and  Morsell  look  like  Scandinavian  formations) , 
Moresby  (either  a  variant  of  Moorby  with  an  intrusive 
‘s’  or  M&r’s  byr,  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  Landni- 
mamen — Moorcock  and  Murcott  are  rather  m&rkot,  moor- 
farm,  than  M&rgautr,  but  Morlock  and  Morson  should 
perhaps  be  interpreted  as  M&rl&kr  and  M4rsson),  Mosby 
(mosbyr,  farmstead  on  the  moor),  Mumby  (Munnr  in 
Vigfusson — hence,  Munn,  Munsell  and  Munson  or  Mon- 
son),  Nickelby  (probably  Nikulfb^r,  the  basic  name 
being  a  compound  of  ON  nykr,  a  water-goblin,  and  the 
suffix  -iilfr — Nix,  Nixson,  Nickens,  Nickerman,  Nicker¬ 
son,  Nickey  and  perhaps  Nickless  may  be  referred  to  this 
base),  Naseby  (nesbyr),  Norby  {nordbfr,  north-farm), 
Normanby  (Nordmann’s  byr,  vid.  Northrop,  infra) » 
Oglesby,  Akulf’s  b^r),  Ogilby  (Akil’s  or  Akketil's  byr), 
Ormsby  (Orm’s  6j?r,  vid.  Orming,  infra) ,  Osgodby 
(Asgautb^r,  vid.  p.  217,  footnote),  Ranby  (Hrani’s  b^r 
— Rann,  Ranacre,  Ranger,  Ranigar,  Rankill,  Ranney, 
Ransdell  and  Ranson  or  Ransom  are  also  compounds  of 
this  Hrani),  Rigby  or  Rigsby  {hryggbyr,  ridge-farm — 
Riggs  is  of  course  simply  the  common  noun  hryggr), 
Rokeby  (hrdkb'^r,  rook-farm — similarly,  Rockwell,  from 
hrdkveUi,  and  Rucker,  from  hrdkerg),  Rollesby  (Hrdald’s 


9.  The  Norman  variant  of  Lund  is  teen  in  La  Londe  (Streatfeild.  p.  80). 
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byr),  Rusby  (Hrossb^r),i®,  Roby  (vrdbyr,  farmstead  in 
the  corner  or  nook — Goodall,  s.  v.  Raw,  derives  the  name 
Row  or  Rowe  as  well  as  Ray  or  Wray  from  ON  vrd;  so 
then,  Rowbottom,  Rowell,  Rower,  Rowin  and  Rowland 
may  all  be  original  place-names  from  vrdbotn^  vrdvelli, 
vrderg,  vrdvin  and  vrdlundr  or  vrdland) ,  Saleby  (either 
scUbyr,  with  ON  salr,  a  hall,  which  Vigfusson  says  was 
used  as  the  prefix  of  local  names  such  as  Salangr  and 
Salbjorn,  as  the  first  element,  or  Solvib^r,  from  the  Land- 
namaman  Solvi — Sala  and  Sallis,  with  the  suffixes  -d 
and  hu8,  may  have  sdlr  in  the  prefix,  but  Salway  and 
Salmon  clearly  denote  solvdgr  and  Solmundr,  with  ON 
sdlr,  sallow,  as  the  basic  element,  the  latter  actually 
occurring  in  the  Landnamabdk) ,  Selby  (selbyr,  the  farm 
of  the  mountain  shed — similarly  Sellers,  Selleck  and  Sel- 
win  may  mean  selerg,  seUaekr  and  selvin;  but  Sell(s) 
and  Selman  go  back  to  the  Saga  name  Selr,  and  Selway 
appears  as  the  place-name  Selvagr  in  Iceland),  Scobey 
(skdgbyr,  wood-farm — the  prefix  skogr  is  quite  common 
as  the  suffix  in  local  names,  as  we  have  seen  in  Askew  or 
Askough — prefix  askr,  an  ash — Biscoe,  Briscoe,  from 
birkskogr,  birch-wood,  Escoe,  from  Esi  or  hestr,  a  horse, 
Roscoe,  Swinscoe ;  not  only  Skew  and  Scow,  but  also  Sco- 
vill  or  Scovell  or  Scofield,  come  from  skogr,  the  latter 
name  having  been  originally  skogveUi),  Sigsbee  (Siggi, 
a  pet  name  for  Sigurdr),  Shacksbee  (Skakki  in  Vigfus¬ 
son — Shacklady  or  Shakelady  is  also  from  Skakki  and 
means  Skakki’s  Mada,  or  barn,  with  the  same  suffix  as 
in  Lovelady,  Tiplady  and  Toplady;  but  Shackleford,  and 
Shackleton,  as  well  as  Shackle  are  either  from  the  ON 


10.  Visfuuon,  ▼.  hrou,  cite*  Hroukell  uul  HronbjSrn  as  proper  name* 
from  the  Landn&maMk,  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  primitive  name 
Hross  was  also  current  (cf.  Ros  in  the  Battle  Abbey  Roll,  and  Anschitil  de  Ros 
and  AnsKotus  de  Ros  in  Domesday  after  the  formation  the  Survey). 

Rosser  is  probably  from  Hrossarr,  althouch  hrosserp,  horse-pasture,  is  also 
possible:  Roskell  or  Roskill  is  found  in  Domesday  as  Roschd  or  Roschil  (primi¬ 
tive  form  Hroasketil) :  Roscoe,  Roster,  Roswell,  Russell  and  Ruasett  are  probably 
place-names  representinc  hrotakdgr.  horse-wood,  krontadr,  horse-farmstead. 
kroaaveUir,  horse-fields,  hrossset.  horse-shed,  and  hrossstr,  horse-pasture.  Note 
that  some  writers  have  assumed  derivation  of  Russell  from  Domesday  Roscbel, 
but  there  are  phonetic  difficulties  in  the  way. 
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proper  name  Skokull,  cited  by  Vigfusson,  or  from  ON 
skokiU,  a  horse-yard) ,  Shelby  (skjeldbyr,  boundary-farm 
— Shelton  is  therefore  merely  a  variant  of  Skelton,  from 
skjeldtun),  Silsby  (Sjdlf’s  byr),  Sorsbie  (Sort’s  byr,  cf. 
Sort,  Sorte,  Sortcol,  Sortebrand  in  Domesday — Sortwell 
probably  means  svartvellir,  black-helds) ,  Soulsby  (Soules 
or  Sules,  which  appears  in  the  Battle  Abey  Roll,  may 
come  from  ON  sul,  a  gannet),  Sowerby  (Vigfusson  says 
the  saurbaer  is  frequent  in  Iceland  of  sour  soil,  swampy 
tracts),  Swaby  (svadbyr,  from  ON  svad,  a  muddy,  slip¬ 
pery  spot) ,  Thoresby  or  Thorosby  or  Thursby  or  Throsby 
(Thorir’s  byr),  Turpie(  Thor’s  bi)r),  Tuttlebee  (Tot- 
ulf’s  byr,  vid.  Tuttrup,  infra),  Walby  {voUbyr,  field- 
farm,  vid.  Waldrop,  infra),  Wambey  {hvammbyr,  from 
ON  hvammr,  a  grassy  slope — Wham,  Wampole  or  Wam- 
pull,  from  hvammbdl,  and  Wanton  also  belong  here), 
Weatherby  or  Weatherbee  (vedrbyr,  sheep-farm — Whence 
Weatherup  means  vedrhdp,  sheep- valley),  Wilby  (prob¬ 
ably  Vifill’s  byr,  vid.  Willsey,  infra),  Willoughby  (the 
farmstead  at  Vifill’s  howe — earlier  forms  of  the  place- 
name  Willoughby  in  Notts,  indicating  derivation  from 
AS  welig,  a  willow,  may  already  have  shown  corruption 
by  popular  etymology).  Wimpy  (vinbyr,  meadow-farm, 
vid.  Winthrop,  infra),  Witherby  (vidarbyr,  woods-farm 
— ^the  place-names  Witherick,  from  vidarvtk.  Withering, 
from  vidareng,  Withington,  Witheron,  from  vidarhraun, 
rough  spot  in  the  woods,  Witherow,  from  vidarvrd,  show 
the  same  prefix;  but  Withered  or  Wethered  and  Wither¬ 
spoon — Vidarr’s  bondi — as  well  as  Withers  go  back  to 
the  name  of  the  Landnamaman  Vidarr,  which  appears  in 
Domesday  as  Wither  liber  homo.'^ 

After  Seaby  I  was  to  take  up  Seacock  (from  Sae- 
gautr  or  Siggautr)  and  discuss  the  puzzling  suffix  pre¬ 
sented  in  that  name.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said 

11.  Withmm,  Withinrton  mnd  Withrow  are  also  compounds  of  indr.  a  wood, 
formed  like  vidbjSm,  wood-bear,  and  vidhogg,  a  wood-cuttins.  They  represent 
vkUteimr,  wood-home,  videngtun.  the  farmstead  in  the  wood-fldd,  and  eiderd. 
wood-nook. 
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about  it  with  certainty  is  that  much  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  the  modem  English  surnames  that  show  the  suf¬ 
fix  contain  a  Scandinavian  base,  usually  some  well- 
authenticated  ON  personal  name.  The  argument,  or 
rather  the  material  presented  by  Ferguson  (Surnames 
as  a  Science),  seems  to  me  to  make  out  at  least  a  prima 
fade  case  for  the  equation  of  -cock  with  ON  -gautr,  as 
seen  in  the  Saga  names  Asgautr  and  Thorgautr.  Prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  however,  ON  -gautr  should  give  -got  (-god, 
-good)  in  English,  and  we  accordingly  find  in  Domesday 
Algod,  Angot,  Ansgot,  Osgod,  Osgot,  Turgod,  Turgot, 
Wigod,  Wigot,  and  in  modern  English  such  surnames  as 
Allgood  (cf.  Althorpe,  infra),  Alligood  (pointing  to  an 
ON  Alii,  a  name  found  in  Domesday  in  the  entry  Alii 
huscarl  R.  E.,  therefore  evidently  a  Dane^*),  Hargood 
(cf.  Harborne,  supra,  and  Harbin,  infra),  Legood  (Leggr 
in  Vigfusson,  whence  Legge,  Legard,  Leggott  or  Leg- 
gatt  or  Leggett,  and  Leggy),  Lovegood  or  Lovegod  (cf. 
Loving,  infra),  Osgood  and  Osgodby  (p.  217  footnote), 
Thurgood  and  Thoroughgood  (cf.  Turing,  infra). 
It  can  be  readily  seen  how  easily  the  suffix  in  the  form 
-got  could  be  confused  with  the  ON  place-name  suffix 
-hot,  a  small  farm.^*  In  fact,  certain  doublets,  like  Mark- 
cock  and  Marcott,  Norcock  and  Norcott,  probably  mean¬ 
ing  mbrkkot,  from  the  ON  mbrk,  which  in  Danish 
means  *  field,  open  space,’  and  nordkot,  lend  color  to 
the  supposition,  and  consequently  Haycock  probably 
means  heykot,  hay-farm  (cf.  Haygarth  and  Haygate, 
from  heygardr,  stack-yard,  and  heygata,  hay-road).  Sal- 
cock  represents  salkot,  house-farm,  and  Aycock  looks  like 
eikkot,  oak-farm.  Subject,  then,  to  the  reservations  set 

12.  Alley,  AUam,  Allibond  or  AUibone,  Alliaon,  AUo  and  AUott  are  also 
evident  Scandinavian  formations. 

18.  If  Hopgood  has  the  ON  hdp,  a  sheltered  valley,  in  the  prefix  (Hope 
as  a  place-name  in  Yorkshire  is  derived  hy  Goodall  from  this  kdp.  and  Hopekirk. 
Hoper  or  Hopper,  Hopeton  or  Hopton,  Hopewell  or  Hopwell,  Hoppin,  Hoppinc 
and  Hoppus  are  self-evident  Scandinavian  local  names),  we  have  to  assume  in 
suffix  a  contamination  of  some  sort,  probably  with  ON  -fcot.  a  small  farm. 

Similarly  Wingood  (vid.  Winthrop,  tn/ro)  may  represent  vinkot. 
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forth  above,  I  assign  to  the  names  of  Viking  im¬ 
migrants  Acock  (Aki),  Alecock  (Ali),  Allcock  (Hallr), 
Balcock  (vid.  Balthorpe,  infra),  Bancock  (cf.  Ban¬ 
ning,  infra),  Bowcock  or  Bocock  (from  B6fi,  Bou 
liber  homo  in  Domesday;  but  Bowater,  Bowell,  Bowen, 
Bowet,  Bowgett,  Bowness,  Bowpitt,  Bowra,  Bowron  have 
ON  bog-,  bow-shaped,  as  their  prefix),  Collcock  (Kollr, 
vid.  Colling,  infra),  Dancock  (Danr,  cf.  Dansey,  infra), 
Hadcock  (Haddr  inn  Hardi  in  Heimskringla — Hadd, 
Hadaway,  Hadrott,  Hadsell  and  Haddow,  as  well  as  Ad- 
cot,  Addicott,  Addis,  Addison,  Addy  and  Adgate,  may 
be  interpreted  as  Scandinavian  formations  on  this  base) , 
Hancock  (Hani,  cf.  Hanning,  infra),  Hercock  (Hjorr, 
Vigfusson),  Lovecock  (Lofi,  vid.  Loving,  infra).  Moor¬ 
cock  (probably  rather  morkot  than  Margautr,  cf.  Mores¬ 
by,  p.  229) ,  Lowcock  or  Locock  (either  Loggautr,  with  the 
same  first  element  as  that  of  Lowe  and  Lowson,  or  Idgkot, 
low-lying  farm,  cf .  Lothrop  or  Lowthorp,  infra) ,  Mulcock 
(either  Mullgautr,  or  muLkot,  vid.  Moulthrop,  infra), 
Raincock  (Hreinn,  the  Landnamaman,  furnishes  the 
basic  name — so  also,  Rainey,  Rainbow,  from  Hreinnbogi, 
formed  like  Finnbogi,  Rainer  and  Rainwater,  with  the 
suffix  -vain,  a  lake,  as  well  as  Raine,  go  back  to  this  prim¬ 
itive  ON  name),  Sandercock  (Sandarr,  from  Sandi,  one 
of  the  crew  of  the  Long-Serpent — Sander  (s)  and  San¬ 
derson  come  from  the  same  name),  Stancock  (Steinn, 
vid.  Stanhope,  infra),  Stercock  (Ster,  Sterr,  Sterri  and 
Stergar  huscarla  Regis  E.  occur  in  Domesday,  but  I  find 
no  ON  personal  name  of  that  form,  and  it  may  be  best 
to  refer  both  Stercock  and  Steriker,  as  well  as  Stirrup, 
Stirton  and  Stirzaker,  to  the  well-authenticated  ON 
proper  name  Styrr),  Tilcock  (Tiller,  Tillick,  Tilling, 
Tillman,  Tillott  or  Tillett,  Tillotson,  Tilly  and  Tilson  all 
have  a  marked  Scandinavian  stamp,  but  the  ON  proper 
name  Tilli  is  not  found),  Tancock  (Tannr,  cf.  Tansey, 
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I  infra),  Veacock  (V6i  in  Vigfusson,  vid.  Veasey,  infra), 

Wilcock  or  Wilcox  ( Vili,  cf.  Willsey,  infra) . 

We  come  next  to  treat  the  suffix  contained  in  Seagar 
or  Segar,  which  is  probably  a  compound  of  ON  sig,  vic¬ 
tory,  similar  to  Sigarr,  Sigfastr,  Sigbjorn,  Sigfuss, 
Sighvatr,  Sigmundr,  Sigvaldi,  Sigtryggr,  Sigurdr  (Vig¬ 
fusson,  s.  V.  sig),  and  stands  for  Siggeirr  (Vigfusson, 
s.  V.  geirr),  with  the  suffibc  -geirr,  a  spear,  as  it  appears 
in  the  Saga  names  Siggeirr,  Thorgeirr,  Asgeirr  and 
Vegeirr. 

Ailger  or  Alger  (Egillgeirr,  with  the  very  frequent 
Saga  name  Egill  in  the  prefix — Ailes,  Ailman,  and  Almar 
or  Aimer  also  go  back  to  Egill,  the  last  two  showing  the 
suffixes  -mundr  and  -marr).  Danger  (Danr,  vid.  Dansey, 
infra).  Finger  (Finnr,  a  very  common  Saga  name — so 
likewise,  Finnbow,  the  modern  representative  of  Finn- 
bogi,  as  seen  in  Finnbogi  Thorgeirrson  in  Grettis  Saga, 
Finney,  from  Finni,  and  Finnis,  from  Finnhus,  contain 
the  ON  Finnr),  Hanger  (Hani,  cf.  Hanning,  infra).  Hun¬ 
ger  (Hfinn,  vid.  Hunnard,  infra).  Ranger  (Hrani,  vid. 
Ranby — Rann  and  Ranney  come  from  Hrann  and  Hrani, 
and  Rankill  represents  Hranketill ;  but  Ranacre,  Ranigar 
and  Ransdell  are  place-name  with  the  suffixes  -kjarr, 
-gardr  and  -dalr),  and  Rogers  (Hrddgeirr,  vid.  Rod- 
bourne,  p.  221)  seem  to  present  this  suffix. 

Next  after  Seagar  comes  Seagrave,  with  a  place- 
name  suffix  from  ON  grafir,  plural  of  grof,  a  pit.  Vig¬ 
fusson  says  that  Grof  and  Grafir  are  frequent  as  local 
names,  probably  from  charcoal  pits;  but  it  seems  to  me 
more  reasonable  to  think  of  peat-pits  in  that  connection. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  the  English  words  “grave”  and 
“grove”  influenced  the  development  of  the  suffix,  though 
the  word  for  “grave”  does  not  occur  in  AS  and  AS 
pro/,  a  grove,  is  very  rare. 

Blagrove  is  the  black  peat-pit,  from  ON  bldr,  dark- 
blue,  black.  Blamire  shows  a  characteristic  ON  place- 
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name  suffix  myrr,  a  moor;  it  appears,  however,  that 
hldm^rr  actually  signifies  ‘*the  sea.”  Blathwayt  evidently 
comes  from  bldthveit,  but  Blalock  presents  an  insoluble 
difficulty  in  its  suffix. 

Bygrave  015  Bygrove  signifies  “the  peat-pits  of  the 
byr,  or  farmstead.”  Bye,  Byas,  Byers,  Bygate,  Bying, 
Byington  and  Bywater  also  show  the  same  prefix,  the  suf¬ 
fixes  of  the  compound  surnames  being  -hiis,  -erg,  -gata, 
-eng,  -engtun  and  -vatn  (vid.  Byington,  infra) .  Byron  is 
said  to  be  a  variant  of  Byram  from  AS  byrum  (aet  thdem 
byrum,  at  the  cow-sheds  or  byres.) 

Cosgrave  is  to  be  derived  from  Karr’s  grafir  (vid. 
Cosby,  p.  225). 

Hargrave  or  Hargrove  should  probably  be  equated 
with  hardgrafir  or  hardgrbf.  Similarly,  Harbeck,  Har- 
bord,  Harefoot,  Hargett,  Harland,  Harness,  Hartopp, 
Harwell  and  Harwick  may  originally  have  been  hard- 
bekkr,  stony  brook,  hardbard,  stony  hill-brink,  hard- 
thveit,  stony  thwaite,  hardgata,  rocky  road,  hardland, 
horny  land,  hardnes,  stony  ness,  hardtopt,  stony  toft, 
hardvelli,  a  hard,  dry  field  (see  this  word  among  the 
compounds  of  hardr  in  Vigfusson)  and  hardvik,  stony 
abode. 

Lovegrove  may  mean  Lofi’s  grof  (cf.  Loving,  infra)  ; 
but  in  case  of  the  place-names  with  the  prefix  Love-, 
such  as  Lovegrove,  Loveguard,  Lovelady,  Loveland, 
Lovethorpe,  and  Lovewell,  it  is  possible  that  the  first 
element  is  ON  lopt,  or  loft,  a  house  on  piles. 

Mulgrave  comes  from  miUgrafir,  peat-pits  on  the 
mull  (vid.  Moulthrop,  infra). 

Musgrove  represents  mosgrof,  from  ON  mosi,  moor¬ 
land  (cf.  the  modern  place-names  “Solway  Moss,”  “Chat 
Moss.”  Both  Mossy  and  Moss  may  go  back  to  this  mosi, 
and  Muskett  or  Muscat  must  be  mosgata,  a  moorland 
road.  See  also  Mosby,  p.  229. 
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Wargrave  has  aa  its  first  element  ON  vardcu,  a  cairn.’:  ■ 

set  up  to  warn  travellers.  Warbrick,  Wardale,'Wardcop,  " 
Warthen'  and  Warton  probably  contain  the  same  pre*  I 
fix,  with  the  suffixes  -brekka,  a  slope,  -dalr,  -thorp,  -vin  \ 
and  -tun. 

As  for  Seagrim,  it  is  the  only  case  I  have  been 
able  to  find  where  ON  grimr  is  used  as  a  suffix  (vid.  ■ 
Grimble,  infra) .  " 

Omitting  Sealer  for  the  present,  we  cannot  be  sure 
whether  Seaman  really  means  “a  seaman”  or  is  a  « 
variant  of  Simonds.^^  “ 

The  next  compound  of  Sea-  is  Seamer,  which  appears 
in  Domesday  as  Samar,  Samarus,  Saemar,  Semar, 
Semaer,  and  is  therefore  rather  Saemarr  than  Sigmarr.  1 

The  suffix  is  -marr,  from  ON  maerr,  famous,  and  is  found 
in  the  Saga  names  Ingimarr  and  Thjddmarr. 

Aylmer  or  Aimer  or  Almar  represents  Egillmarr. 
Besides  the  surnames  mentioned  under  Ailger 
as  involving  this  well-known  Saga  name,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  Aylard  (Egillhardr,  vid.  Hubbard,  infra),  and 
Aylesbury,  with  the  AS  suffix  -byrig;  but  Ayliffe  corres-  ? 
ponds  to  the  Eileifr  that  is  a  not  infrequent  name  in  { 
the  Saga  literature.  I 

Balmer  (Ballmarr,  vid.  Balthrope,  infra.)  f 

Blackmar  may  without  objection  be  interpreted  as 
Blakkmarr,  with  the  primitive  ON  personal  Blakkr,  or 
Blakki,  vouched  for  byRygh,  as  its  first  element.  We 
also  find 'in  Domesday  Blac,  Blacheman,  Blachemannus, 
Blachemer  (iJ  e.,  Blackmar)  and  Blacsune,  from  which 
we  may  conclude  that  some  of  the  Blacks  were  Vikings. 
Blackall  or  Blackball  (Blakkhallr — suffix  as  in  Thor-‘  I 
hallr) ,  Blackbond  (probably  Blakk's  bdndi,  or  yeoman,  |j 

with  a  suffix  that  appears  in  other  surnames  of  Scandi-  ^ 

navian  origin,  such  as.  Allbones,  Allibond  or  Allibone,  I 

14.  Saemundr  Hdsfreya  in  Heinukrinxla  may  point  to  tke  roal  source  of 
Seaman  (ef.  Seman  in  Domesday). 
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Collarbone,  Levibond,  Lovebond  or  Loveband,  and  Will- 
bond),  Blackbourne  or  Blackburn  (probably  rather 
Blakkbjdrn  than  blacbuma,  black  brook),  Blacker 
(Blakkarr,  suffix  as  in  Sears),  Blackerby  (Blakkarr’s 
byr),  Blacket  (Blakkoddr),  Blackie  (Blakki),  Blackman 
(Blakkmann,  found  in  Domesday),  Blackmire  (may  be 
blakkmyrr,  black-moor,  with  the  distinctive  Scandina¬ 
vian  suffix  -myrr,  a  moor,  found  also  in  Blamire,  Birk- 
mire,  Fosmire,  Hogmire,  and  Whitmire,  as  well  as  in 
Myres  or  Myers,  Myrick  and  Mirehouse),  Blackner  (cf. 
Grimner  in  the  Elder  Edda,  meaning  “the  grim  one”), 
Blackshear  or  Blackshire,  suffix  undertermined— cf. 
Ramshire  and  Ravenshire,  both  also  with  a  Scandinavian 
base),  Blackwall  or  Blackwell  (blakkvoUr,  with  ON 
-vollr,  a  field,  as  in  Dingwall  from  Thingvollr;  and 
blakkveUir  or,  blakkvelM,  with  plural  .forms  of  the  same 
word  in  the  suffix) — all  admit  of  a  reasonable  inclusion  ^ 
among  surnames  of  Viking  origin. 

Bowmer  (B6fi,  which  appears,  in  Domesday  as  Boui, 
with  a  secondary  form  Bou,  is  the  basic  ON  name — 
Bowe,  Bowie,  Bowman,  Bowser,  Bowskill  and  Bowson, 
arp  to  be  ref  erred,  to  this  primitive  ON  proper,  name) . 

Colmer  is,,Kollm,arr  (yid.  Colling,  infra).' 

Farmer  may  well  be  a  compound  of  ON  Farr  or, 
Fari,  which  is. indicated  by  .the  Domesday  names  Far- 
dan,  Fardein,  Fargrim;  and  the  surnames  Farr,  Fara- 
bow,  Farebrother,  Farlow,  Farmer,  Farragut,  Farrar, 
Farrimond,  Farrow  apd  Farson,  with  the  rather  common 
name-formative  suffixes  -bogi,  -brothir,  -laugr,  -marr, 
-gautr,  -arr,  -mundr,  -haugr  and  -sonr,  tend  to  confirjn 
the  assumption.  Other  surnames  with  the  prefix  Far-, 
such  as  Farabee,  Farey,  Farman,  Farren,  Farrer,  Far- 
well  and  Farwick  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  com¬ 
pounds  of  ON./ocr,  Dan  faar,  a  sheep,  from  which  the. 


Far<>e  Islands  get  their,  name,  or  of  ON  fari,  a  mariner. 


and  slvould  be  interpreted, as  farabyr,  sailor's. 
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fari  or  faarey,  sailor,  or  sheep-island,  farmann,  mari¬ 
ner,  faarvin,  sheep-pasture,  ..faarerg,  sheep-shieling, 
faarvellir,  sheep-helds,  and  faarvlk,  sheep-creek. 

Folkmar  goes  back  to  the  primitive  ON  Folki  re¬ 
corded  by  Rygh.  Folk,  Folkes,  Foulkes,  Fulke  and  Fitz- 
Foulke  are  descended  from  Folki,  while  Folkard,  Folker 
or  Fulker,  Foulkrod  and  Fulkerson  are  the  evident  com¬ 
pounds  Folkhardr  (cf,  Domesday  Fulcardus),  Folkarr, 
Folkraudr  (suffix  as  in  Herraudr)  and  Folkarrsonr.  If 
Fulcher  is  considered  as  a  doublet  of  Folker  (Domesday 
Fulcher,  Fulcherus),  we  have  to  assume  that  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  name  has  been  influenced  by  the 
spelling. 

Gilmer  means  Gillmarr  (vid.  Gilpin,  infra). 

Grimmer  is  treated  below. 

Hammer  or  Hanmer  stands  for  Hanmarr  (vid.  Han¬ 
ning,  infra) . 

Harmer,  from  Hermarr,  is  treated  in  connection 
with  other  compounds  of  ON  herr,  army. 

Killmar  or  Killmer,  with  its  cognates,  is  also  found 
below. 

Osmer  is  one  of  the  derivatives  of  ON  Ass,  from 
primitive  Ans,  God;  it  stands  for  Asmarr  (cf.  page  217, 
footnote) . 

Stammer  or  Stanmer  goes  back  to  Steinmarr  (vid. 
Stanhope,  infra). 

Ulmer  comes  from  ON  Olfmarr,  which  is  found  in 
Domesday  in  the  form  Ulmar,  Ulmer. 

Whitmer  represents  ON  Hvitmarr  (vid.  Whittle, 
infra) . 

Wilmer  is  ON  Vilmarr  (vid.  Willsey,  infra). 

After  Seamer,  we  come  to  Seear  or  Sears,  which 
shows  the  suffix  -arr,  concerning  which  Vigfusson  (p. 
xxxii)  says  that  “in  proper  names,  Hjalmarr,  Einarr, 
Bddvari;,.  Steinarr,  6ttanr,  Gunnarr,  Ivarr,  Agnarr, 
Yngvarr,  Ragnarr,  Vidarr,  TJlfarr,  etc.,  the  latter  part  is 
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-hari  or  -here  or  -hard."  Sealer  also  properly  falls  under 
this  head,  since  it  stands  for  Saeulfarr,  and  Searson  sim¬ 
ply  means  Sear’s  son.  The  ON  Sigarr  mentioned  by  Vig- 
fusson  s.  V.  sig  (Domesday  Seiar)  is  the  ancestor  of 
Sears. 

Banner  (vid.  Banning),  Barker  (ON  Borkr, 
Domesday  Barck,  whence  also  Barking,  Barkis,  from 
Borkhus,  and  Barksdale) ,  Blacker  (vid.  Blackmar) , 
Brander  (vid.  Brand),  Coler  (Kolarr,  vid.  Colburn), 
Collar  (Kollarr,  vid.  Colling),  Conner  (Konarr,  vid. 
Connard),  Farrar  (vid.  Farmer,  supra),  Fulker  (Folk- 
mar,  supra),  Giller  (Gillarr,  vid.  Gilstrap),  Grimmer 
(Grimarr),  Gunner  (Gunnarr,  vid.  Gunnell),  Gutter 
(Guttarr,  from  ON  Gutti  cited  by  Rygh — whence  also 
Gutsall,  from  Gutt’s  hali,  Gutsell,  from  Gutt’s  sel,  and 
Guttershole,  from  Guttarr’s  hdll),  Hacker  (Hakarr,  vid. 
Hacking),  Hatter  (Hatarr,  from  Hati  in  the  Elder  Edda 
— and  Hathome,  Hatton  and  McHatton  are  derived  from 
Hatahorn,  Hati’s  nook,  Hati’s  tun  and  Hatton’s  son),  Hil- 
der  (Hildarr,  from  Hildir,  son  of  King  Hogni  in  the  Yng- 
linga  Saga — cf.  also  Hildebrand,  from  Hildibrandr,  the 
bareserk  killed  by  King  Sigurd  Hart  in  the  Ynglinga 
Saga,  Hildigils,  from  Hildiglsl  and  Hildreth,  from  Hil- 
drithr),  Ivor  and  Mclvor  or  McKeever  (Ivarr,  vid.  supra 
and  Irby),  Kimber  (Kimbarr,  vid.  Kimble),  Knapper 
(Knappr — whence  Knapp  and  Knapping,  from  Knap- 
pingr).  Lever  (Leifarr,  from  the  not  uncommon 
ON  name  Leifr*‘ — which  also  furnishes  us  Leaf  or  Leef 
or  Leeves,  Leavitt,  from  Leifthveit,  Levering,  from 
Leifarreng,  Leverton,  from  Leifarrtdn,  Levetot,”  from 
Leifatoft,  Leif’s  messuage,  Levibond,  Levie  or  Levy  from 
Leifi,  and  Levison),  Lover  (Lofarr,  vid.  Loving,  p.  21). 
Mainer  (Meginarr — Maine  or  Mayne,  which  appears  in 

M.  W«  ksT*  aU  hMrd  of  Lotfr  EirfkMao  who  dtoeovorod  Vinotend  tho 

Good. 

Id.  AIm  foond  ia  tho  BatUo  Abhor  BoO. 
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'  the'  Battle  'Abbey  Roll,  and  Maynard,  from  Meginhardr, 
'also  cbme  from  Megin),  Manners  (Mannarr,  vid.  Man¬ 
ning),  Otter  or  Ottar  (6ttar  Birtingr,  6ttar  Svarti,  in 
the  Sagas— whence  also  Otterwell,  from  Ottarvelli;  but 
Ott,  Ottewell,  Ottoway  and  Otway  go  back  to  ON  6tti, 

'  which  is  indicated  by  Domesday  Otti,  Ote,  Otbertus,  and 
by  the  Loncolnshire  place-name  Otby),  Rainer  (Hreinarr, 

■  vld.‘ Raincock,  p.  233),  Ringer  (Hringarr,  vid.  Ringle, 
liifrdy,  Rosser  (Hrossarr,”  vid,  p.  230,  footnote).  Schooler 
^Skillair,' vid.' Schooling,'  infra).  Silver'  (Sjdlfarr — from 
'"which  "we  may  ’  derive  the  evident  Scandinavian  forma¬ 
tions  Silverbird,  from"  Sjdlfarrbjartr,’  Silverlock,  from 

‘  SJblfarrtikr,  Silversides,'  from  Sjdlfarrsetr,  Silverspoon, 

'  ftom"  Sjblfarrsbdhdi,'  Silvertop,  from  Sj'dlfarriopt,  and 
Silveiv,'  from  Sjdlfarrey) ,‘ Stainer’  (Steinarr,  vid.  Stan¬ 
hope),  Tahher"  (Tannarr,  Vid.  Tahsey),  Tiller  (Tillarr, 
'  vid.  'fii6(>ckj’p.'233).  Tucker  (T6karr,”  vid.'Tpxey),  Tol¬ 
ler'  tl*6fla:rT,''with’  the^  basic  name  Tolli,-  pbiisibly  'a'  pet- 
■’  naine'foi:^'f1)t)rt^tfr,''which  produced  the  Domesday  names 
''t'hol,'lT)'ole,  Tol  da'cus,*T6li  .pi^at*m,  Toli  libei*  honid*  and 
'  Toliiis  yid^dities^Toll  of  t^ill,  Tolley  dr  Tulley,  Tolleson, 
’  Tdihs '  or  ‘  Tultis,  ‘  Iblidan,  ’  Tolson  aiid  Tullock_  may'  be 

■  readily  'defined  ffom  this  Tolli),  Trigger  (from  Tryggr, 
”  i  cOnunoii  name,'"'^^which’ gives  Trigg  in  m'oderii  Ehg- 
‘‘lish),  Vickfers  CVQtarr'  in’  Grettis  Saga— whence  also 
’  "Vickerstaff ,  from  '  Vikarrstadr,  *  and  '  "Vickery,  from 

Vikafrey),  Waters'  (Hvati  was  a  Landh&maman  whose 
name  survives  in  Watt(s),  Watmough,  with  the  suffix 
-mbgr',  son,'  Watson  and  Whatrup,  from  Hvatthorp,  while 

■  Waters)  from  Hvatarr,  furnishes  the  base  for  Waterlow, 
’  Watrous,  ’  Waterson  or  Watterson  and  Waterston,  the 

suffixes 'in  order  being  -laugr,  as  in  Gudla'ugr,  Herlaugr, 
Hrdllaugr  and  Gdh'nlaugr,'-/it«;  sunr  and  -tun).  Wicker 

17.  The  name  ia  connected  with  the  ancient  tale  of  tbe'^  maiiter.areber 
Tdki  (the  None  form  of  the  Tell  le«eii4)  told.in  Saxo,  an4  Partly  fn  the  Icelandle 
JdmevikiBsa  Sasa  (PAlnatdki),  an  Indo.Gennanie  lesmd— vigfoaaon. 
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.  (Vikarr,  vid.  Wigram,  tn/ra),  Withers  (Vidarr/.vid. 
^Withe^by,  p.  231),  Wilier  (Vilarr,  vid.  Willsey) — all,'a8 
I  have  attempted  to  show,  may  be  considered  as  forma¬ 
tions  with  this  -arr  in  the  suffix. 

While  the  question  of  the  provenience  of  the  suffix 
’-er  in  modern  English  surnames  is  up  for  examination, 
it  will  probably-  be  in  order  to  enumerate  those  patro- 
nsrmics  which  show  the  place-name  suffix  ON  -erg,  a  sum¬ 
mer  farm,  that  was  mentioned  under  Harder,  pi' 218. 

Bickers  was  therefore  probably  hekkerg,  brook-shiel- 
'  ing,  and  Bick  is  a  mere  variant  of  Beck,  so  that  Bickmore 
‘stands'  for'  bekkm&r,  brook-moor;  'but  Bickerstaff<  or 
‘  Bjckersteth,'’Bidcerdike  and  Bickerton-go  back  to‘bekk- 
jarstadr,  bekkjardik,  and  bekkjartun. 

'  Bracker  looks  like  brakerg,'  the  summer  farm  of 
the  bracken.  It  would  seem  not  improbable  that  Brack 
and  Bracken  mean  simply  "ferns”  or  “the  field  of  femS;” 
and’  Brackett,'  Bracking,  Bracklow,'  Brackner,  -Bracton 
-and  Braxton  will’ con jecturRlly  be  brakgata,' ietm-ToAd, 

'  braJeeng,  fem-meadow,  braklaug,  ferny  bathing-place, 

*  bf^energ  and  braktiin. 

Bricker  comes  from  birkerg,  birch-pasture.  '  Simi¬ 
larly,  Brick,  Brickdale,  Brickell,  Bricken,  Brickett,  Brick- 
land, -Brickstock.  and- Brickwood.  may  all  be  referred  (to 
ON  birki,  a  birch,  and  be  interpreted  to  mean  birk,  bixk- 
dalr,  birkkelda  (birch-spring)^  birkvin,  birkgata,  birk- 
:  hmdri  (birch-grove),  birkstokkr-.  (birebrlog)  >  and  birk- 
'..tiweit. 

■  Caller  m&ymesLn’kdlerg,  cabbage-shieling; 'butt  I 
think  Kalarr  is  more  probably  its  source  (cf.  Calthorpe, 
infra) . 

Clapper  may*  denote  klopperg,  .‘.‘the  shieling  of  the 
'  stepping-stones,”-,  from’ 'ON  fclqpp, .  a^ projecting  rock, 
•’  stepping-stone;" but'  Klaparr,*’  from  a.  personal  .name 
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Klapi,**  is  equally  possible,  and  Clapp  and  Clapson  must 
come  from  the  proper  name.  It  is  probable  that  Clopton 
stands  for  kWpptun. 

Corner,  Corning,  Cornwell  and  Cornwall  are  de¬ 
rived  from  komerg,  komeng,  komveUir  and  komvollr 
(cf.  Blackwall  and  Blackwell,  p.  237).  Cornell,  Cornel- 
son,  Cornett  and  Cornman,  however,  may  best  be  referred 
to  ON  Korni  (Rygh). 

Dubber  goes  back  to  doberg  (cf.  Dobbie,  p.  225). 

Duer  may  without  objection  be  interpreted  as 
duferg,  meaning  something  like  “dove-field.”  Lincoln¬ 
shire  place-names  like  Dowsby,  Dowsdale  and  Dowthorpe 
(Domesday  Duvestorp)  point  to  a  primitive  ON  per¬ 
sonal  name  Dufr  or  Dufi  (cf.  the  common  Danish  sur¬ 
name  Due),  which  will  give  modem  English  Doo  or 
Dew(s),  or  else  Dow  or  Dowse,  just  according  as  the  “u” 
was  diphthonized  or  not.  Duell  or  Dewell,  Duesberry  or 
Dewberry,  Dusenberry,  Dewey,  Dewing,  Dewson,  Dogood 
and  Doowra  may  all  be  ascribed  to  either  dufa,  a  dove, 
or  to  Dufr,  the  suffixes  being  -veJlir,  -berg,  rocky  hill, 
-engi  or  -ingr,  -sunr,  -gaidr  or  -kot,  and  vrd,  a  nook  or 
corner  (Dewey  comes  direct  from  Dufi).  So  also,  Dow- 
dall  or  Dowdle,  Dower,  Dowie  or  Dowey,  Dowland,  Dow- 
son.  Dowsing,  and  Douthitt  may  be  interpreted  as  Duf- 
dalr,  Duferg,  Dufi,  Duflundr  or  Dufland,  Dufsunr,  Dfif- 
seng  and  Dufthveit.  ? 

Fenner  may  mean  fenerg  (vid.  Fanby,  p.  225.)  | 

Flatter  probably  means  flaterg,  from  ON  flatr,  flat; 
and  Flatten  will  stand  for  flatvin.  But  Flatt  goes  back 
to  the  personal  name  Flatr,  that  occurs  in  the  Orkney-  | 
inga  Saga.  | 

18.  0>Kod  Clapa,  supposedly  of  Claphsm,  kind’s  minister,  beinc  exiled,  re-  k' 

turned  in  1049  with  a  fleet,  part  of  which  attacked  Walton-on-the-Naxe.  This  r 

belated  Viking  was  probably  a  Dane  named  Asgautr  Klapi  (ef.  Osgot  in  Domes-  c 

day).  Worsaae  (Minder  om  de  Danske  og  Nor^aendene  i  England,  Skotland  og  f 

Irdland,  KjdbenhaTn.  1861)  says:  “Det  rar  netop  rid  et  Bryllup,  Osgod  Clapa  f 
giorde  for  sin  Datter  og  Toni  Pruda,  at  Hardeknud  blev  truflen  af  det  Slagflod, 
som  blev  bans  Bane.” 
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Gambler  may  come  from  gamaUerg,  old  shieling,  and 
Gambling  from  gamalleng,  old  pasture ;  but  Gamble  must 
go  back  direct  to  the  ON  Saga  name  GamaU  or  Gamli  (cf. 
also  in  Domesday  the  great  landowner  Gamel,  and 
Gamel  f.  Osberti,  Gamelbar  and  Gameltorp).  Deriva¬ 
tion  of  Gamelson  is  obvious. 

Greener  probably  stands  for  graenerg,  green  pas¬ 
ture,  and  Greenhorn  {graenhom,  green  nook).  Greening 
(graeneng,  green  meadow),  Greenist  {graennes,  green 
ness),  Greenroyd  (graenrod,  green  clearing),  and 
Greenup  {graenhop,  green  valley)  are  pretty  clearly 
similar  formations.  Greenberry  or  Granberry,  Green- 
ough  or  Greenhough  and  Greenwell  may  also  mean 
graenberg,  green  mountain,  graenhaugr,  green  howe,  and 
graenvellir,  green  fields,  but  Greenlaw,  Greenleaf,  Green- 
rod  and  Grinrod,  Greensall,  Greensides,  Greenslade  and 
Greenway  are  based  on  ON  Grimr  (cf.  Grinchel,  Grinchil, 
Grinchet  and  Grinchetel  in  Domesday),  and  represent 
Grlmlaugr,  Grimleifr,  Grimraudr,  Grim’s  kali,  Grim’s 
setr,  Grim’s  hlada  (barn),  land  Grimav6gr  (Grimi’s 
creek).  Greenall  or  Greenhall  may  be  either  Grimhallr 
or  graen  kali  (green  strip  of  land). 

Haller  may  be  best  interpreted  as  hcUlerg,  hill-pas¬ 
ture,  from  ON  hallr,  a  hill,  and  Halbard  (hallbard,  hill- 
brink),  Halket  {haUgata,  hill-road),  Hallam  (haUum,  da¬ 
tive  plural  of  hallr),  Hallas  (hallhus,  hill-farmyard), 
Halleck  (haUaekr,  hill-brook),  Hallett  (haUoddi,  hill- 
strip),  Hailing  (halleng,  hill-pasture)  and  Hallmark 
(haUmbrk,  hill-field)  are  on  the  same  base;  but  Hall, 
Halley,  Hallgreen,  Hallock,  Hallsall,  Halman  and  Halpin 
go  back  to  Hallr,  a  very  frequent  Saga  name,  and  Halli, 
the  compounds  being  Hallgrimr,  (cf.  Hallgrimr  As- 
brandsson  in  the  Saga  of  H&vardr  Haiti),  HallAkr,  Hall’s 
kali,  Halim  undr  (cf.  Hallmundr  in  Grettis  Saga),  and 
Hallfinnr. 
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‘Harder  may  mean  harderg,  stony  pasture,  and  Har¬ 
den  or  Hardin,  Hardaker  or  Hardacre  or  Hardiker,  Hard- 
staff  and  Hardwick  probably  stand*  for  hardvin  (homy 
meadow),  hwrdakr  (homy  field),  hcurdatadr  (horny 
steading),  and  hardvik  (stony  abode). 

Hawker  seems  to  be  haukerg  (vid.  Hauksbee,  p.  226). 

Holter  is  hoUerg,  wood-pasture  (vid.  Holtby,  p»  227), 
-but  Holt  khd  Holtsbery  go  back  to  Holti,  the  name  of* a 
Landnamaman,  or  rather  to  Holt  liber  homo  in  Domes¬ 
day. 

'  Hoper  or  Hopper  comes  from  hoperg,  valley-pasture, 
and' Hope,  Hopekirk,  Hopeton  or  Hopton,  - Hopewell  or 
Hopwell,  Hopgood,  Hoppin,  Hopping  and  Hoppus  are  all 
compounds  of  ON  h6p. 

Horner  is  a  compound  of  ON  hom,  a  nook  (vid. 
Hormel,  infra). 

^  Keeler  looks  like’  kjdlerg,'  the'  keel<«haped  pasture, 
or  the  pasture  of  the  ‘ship,  while 'K^ley  may  mean 
kjdley,  the'  water-meadow  of  the  ship. 

'  KillOr.— Of  the  compound  surnames  beginning  with 
'  Kil-  "mentfonM '  below  "  under  ‘  Kelpin,  Killam,  Kilby, 
Killer,’  Killick,'  Killingback  and  Kilton,  may  be  interpre¬ 
ted  as  keldum,  the  springs!  keldb'6r,-  spring-farm,  kdderg, 
■*  'st]lring-pasture,  keldtaekr, :  'spring-branch,' •'  keldmgbekkr, 
spring-field-brook;  and  ketdt'An,  spring-farmstead. 

'^Kidder  seems  to  be  Aiderp,*' kid-pasture,  and' Kiddy 
and  Kidwell' look  like  kidey,  kid-meadow,  and  kidv^ir, 
kid-fields. 

’  Linger  must  come  from'  lyngerg,  heather-pasture. 
'  Ling,  Lingen  and  Lingo  will  then  go  back  to  lyiig,  lyngvin, 
heather-meadow,' and  lyngd,  heather-stream. 

’  "Moorer  was  mentioned  under  Moorby  (p.  229) .  More- 
*  ton  or' 'Morton  is  found 'ill  the  Battle^  Abbey  Roll,  which 
•fact  indicates  a 'Scandinavian 'origin,!^  probably  simply 
'  mortim, "  moot-f arm'stead ; '  Morey  •  may  •  well  stand ;  for 
m&rey,  moor-meadow ;  Morfitt  or  Morfoot  or'  Murfitt  is 
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clearly  morthveit,  moor-clearing;  and  Moring  and  Mur- 
cott  come  from  m&reng  and  m&rkot,  moor-field  arid  moor- 
farm. 

Notter  may  without  objection  be  derived  •  from 
hnoterg,  nut-pasture,  and  Notcutt  and  Notton  may  rep¬ 
resent  hnotkot  and  hnottun. 

Rower  means  vrderg  (vid;  Roby,  p.  230). 

Rucker  comes  from  hrokerg,  rook-shieling  (vid. 
Rokeby,  p.  229). 

Sellers  probably  stands  for  aelerg,  the' shieling  of 
’  the  iribuntain  shed  (ON  ael) .  Herice,  ’  Sell  (s) ,  ’  Selby, 
Selleck,'  Selman  arid  Selwin  may  go  back  to  ael,  aelbir, 
'aellaekr  (brook  at*  the  mountain  ’  hut) ,  ' sdmann  arid 
‘‘aelvini^* 

Stocker  should  probably  be 'derived  from  atokkerg, 

'  #lth‘  ON’  'itokkr,^  a  log,  ’  as  the  prefix.  The  Yorkshire 
^rilece-name’  Stockwfth,  ‘  from  '  attpkkvidr,  together  with 
-  StbOkard,"' Stockd&le,  -  Stocking, 'Stoicktbn  and  Stockwell, 

'  whieh '  may  reridily  ’  be  interpreted  as  atoMcgardrt  atokk- 
atokkmg,  atokktun' znd  atokkveUir,’go  to  confirm 
'  this  hjrpo^sis. 

‘Thacker  evidently  has  the  ON  word  thak,  thatch, 
which  in  some  districts  "was  applied  to  the  coarse  grass 
of  the  moors;  and' in  the  marsh  meant  the  common  reed- 
grass  (Streatfeild,  p.*  231),  as  its  *  base,  *  and  therefore 
stands  for  tAoAerp.  Thack,  Thackeray  or  TTiackwray, 
Thackster,  Thackston  and  T^ackwell  are  all  plainly  local 
names  on  this  base  meaning  thak,  thakyrd  (su^  vrd, 
a  corner  or  nook,  a  word  from  which  GoodaH  derives 
Raw;  R9w(e)  and  Ray  or  Wray),  thakatadr  (cf.  Hard- 
staff,  p.  2),  thakatun  (equivalent  in  meaning  to  thaka- 
Ktadr,  but  showing  an-  intrusive  “s”),  and  thakveUir 
(coarse-grass  fields). 

Waller  may  have  ON  v6Ur,-a.  field,  as  its  prefix  (cf. 
Waldrop,  infra). 

.  19.‘  But  SdWajr  mmim  ~ImI  fVoai  ON  ittr.'  a  kMl. '  Tb*  plae*- 

name  SelTipr  oeeun  in  lealand. 
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Weller  may  likewise  contain  the  variant  veUir  or 
veUi,  fields  (i.  e.  plural  forms  of  voUr)  in  the  prefix, 
Welfitt,  Welton  and  Welty  are  also  capable  of  interpre¬ 
tation  as  vellthveit,  velltun  and  veUteigr  (the  suffix  -teigr 
meaning  a  paddock). 

As  for  Searson,  which  comes  from  Sigarr’s  sunr,  it 
need  only  be  said  that,  although  the  method  of  forming 
patronymics  with  the  suffix  -sunr  {-sonr)  was  very  com¬ 
mon  in  ON  and  was  doubtless  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Vikings,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  furnishes  an 
absolute  test  of  Scandinavian  origin.  All  that  can  be 
claimed  is  that  those  surnames  in  -son  that  demonstrably 
have  an  ON  personal  name  at  their  base  should  be 
ascribed  to  that  source.  And  it  is  also  true  that  the 
existence  of  a  modern  English  surname  in  -son  raises  a 
slight  presumption  that  the  base  is  an  ON  proper  name. 

The  next  compounds  of  Sea-,  Seawall  and  Sewell, 
present  a  suffix  meaning  “a  field”  or  “fields,”  from  ON 
voUr,  the  plural  forms  of  which  are  vellir  and  velli. 
While  it  will  be  readily  agreed  that  the  suffix  -wall  may 
very  well  go  back  to  ON  -voUr,  as  in  Dingwall  (from 
ON  Thingvollr,  Assembly  Field),  it  has  generally — ^too 
hastily,  as  I  think — ^been  assumed  that  the  suffix  -well 
can  only  be  derived  from  AS  weUa,  a  well  or  spring,  an 
assumption  which  leads  frequently  to  very  forced  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  compound  forms,  and,  worse  still,  ignores 
the  plain  facts  in  regard  to  the  provenience  of  the  basic 
element. 

In  giving  examples  of  these  place-name  suffixes,  I 
shall  simply  note  the  base  wherever  its  compounds  are 
discussed  elsewhere  in  this  article. 

Viking  names  with  the  suffixes  -wall  and  -well :  Bag- 
well  (Baggi),  Bamewall  and  Barnwell  (Bjarni),  Barwell 
(6arr,  barley),  Blackwall  and  Blackwell  {blakkr,  black, 
or  Blakki),  Bolwell  (6dl,  a  farm — ^Bolam,  Bolster  and 
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Bulbeck  probably  mean  bdlum,  dative  plural  of  b6l, 
bdlstadr  and  bdlbekkr),  Bordwell  (probably  from  the 
rather  frequent  Saga  name  Bardi,  with  the  AS  develop¬ 
ment  of  long  “a”  to  long  “o”),  Boswell  (either  Bdtulf’s 
veUir  or  B6si’s  velUr),  Bowell  {bog-,  crooked).  Brock- 
well  {brok,  bad  grass),  Bronwell  {brunnr,  a  spring).  Bur- 
well  {borr,  a  kind  of  tree),  Butterwell  (the  Saga  name 
Bodvarr  is  probably  the  base — Butter (s),  Butterick  and 
Butterman  may  well  be  Bddvarr,  Bodvarrekr,  Bodvarr- 
mundr),  Callwell  {kdl,  cabbage),  Carswell  (K&rr,  a 
famous  Saga  name — Carlack  or  Carlock,  from  K4rrl4kr, 
Carman,  Carson,  Carrott,  or  Carratt  or  Carrett,  from 
Karroddr,  and  Carrow  from  K4rrhaugr,  and  the  place- 
name  Cariker,  from  Karrakjarr,  are  to  be  referred  to 
this  proper  name;  but  Carberry,  Cargill  and  Carrington 
probably  represent  kjarrberg,  the  boulder  in  the  copse, 
kjarrgU,  the  copse-gill,  and  kjarrengtun) ,  Colwell  {koUr, 
summit,  top),  Conwell  (Konr),  Cornwall  or  (Domwell 
(kom,  corn).  Far  well  {faar,  sheep).  Goodwill  {gddr, 
good),  Greenwell  (graenn,  green),  Griswell  (ON  grisa, 
a  pig,  should  perhaps  be  assumed  as  the  base  of  Grisdale, 
Grismore,  Grissop,  Griston  and  Griswell ;  but  Grice,  Gris- 
sell,  Grissom,  Griswold  and  Grizzard  would  seem  rather 
to  stand  for  Griss,  Grissdlfr,  Grissum,  Grisvaldr  and 
Grisshardr,  with  the  ON  personal  name  Griss,  cited  by 
Rygh,  as  the  basic  element),  Harwell  {hardr,  stony, 
horny,  hard),  Hartwell  (hjortr,  a  hart,  similarly.  Hart- 
bank,  from  hjortbanki,  hart-ridge,  Hartgill,  and  Harting 
may  be  local  names  based  on  the  common  noun ;  but  Hart, 
Hartman,  Hartrick,  Hartshorn  and  Hartson  go  back  to 
the  name  of  the  Landn&r.iaman  Hjortr),  Honeywell  or 
Honeywill  or  Hunnewell  (Hunni),  Kettlewell  (Ketil), 
Langwill  {langr,  long),  Larwill  (letr,  mud),  Lovewell 
(Lofi),  Lowell  {Idgr,  low-lying),  Markwell  (mork, 
march),  Norvell  {nordr,  north),  Ottewell  (6tti),  Otter- 
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well  (6ttar),  Bathwell  (Radi,  originally  Hradi,  cited  by 
Rygh,,is.the  baalc  name  ;  whence  alao,  Rathbone,  Hrathi’s 
bdndi.  Rather,  from  Hradarr,  and  Ratliffe,  Hradleifr), 
Rodwell  or  Rothwell  {ravdr,  red),  Roswell  {hross,  a 
horse),  Rowell  (vrd,  a  nook),  Scovell  (scogr,  a  wood), 
Sortwell  (svartr,  black),  Stockwell  {stokkr,  a  log), 
Thackwell  {thak,  reed-grass),  Thelwall  {theUi,  a  young 
pine  tree),  Thirlwall  (Thorulfr — whence  also,  Turle, 
Turley,  from  Thorulf’s  ey,  Thirlstane,  and  Thirlway, 
from  Thorulf’s  vdgr),  Turswell  (Th6rr). 

We  come  next  to  Seaward  or  Seward  or  Siward,** 
the  suffix  of  which  is  -vardr. 

Howard,  from  ON  Havardr  (cf.  Havardr,  son  of 
Thorffnn,  in  Heimskringla,  and  Havardr  Haiti),  seems 
to  have  been  a  Norman  name,  for  the  Houardus  or  Huar- 
dus,  mentioned  tin  Domesday,  did  not  hold  in  King  Ed¬ 
ward’s  time. 

Harvard  comes  from  Hervardr  (cf.  Harbin,  infra). 

Strangward  probably  goes  back  to  Strangvardr,  the 
base  being  the  Domesday,  name  Strang  dan  us  (cf.  Strangi 
in  the  Landnamabdk) .  Stranger  may  come  from  Strang- 
geirr;  Strangleman.  represents  Strangulfmundr  (cf. 
Strangulfus  in  Domesday) ;  Strangway  means  Strangi’s 
vdgr,  or  creek;  and  Strangwick  is  Strangi’s  vik,  or  abode. 

Finally,  Simonds  or  Simmons  (Simonson)  is  the 
modern  representative  of  the  ON  Sigmundr  mentioned 
by  Vigfusson,  s.  v.  sig. 

Other  examples  of  this  suffix,  some  of  which  were 
already  mentioned  at  page  219,  are :  Almond,  Ailman,  Ber¬ 
ryman  (from  Bergr,  a  very  common  ON  name,  which 
produces  Berry,  in  modern  English) ,  Esmond  (from  Esi, 
vouched  for  by  Nielsen — whence  also,  Esson;  but  Escoe, 
Escott,  Esdaile,  Esgate,  Esgill,  Essell,  Essington  and 


20.  Cf.  the  rrest  Danich  Earl  Siward  in  Shakeapeare'i  Macbeth. 
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Esty  may  perhaps  best  be  referred  to  the  common  noun 
h9str^  a  horse,  and  go  back  to  hestskogr,  hestkot^'  hestdalr, 
heatgata,  heatgU,  heatael, .  heatengtun  and  heatteigr) , 
Bowman,  Denman,  Farrimond,  Hammond  (Hamundr), 
Hackman,  Halman,  Harmon,  Killman  (Ketilmundr), 
Loveman,  Moorman  (Marmundr),  Nickerman,  Ormond 
(Vigfusson,  8.  V.  orri,  says:  “Orri  is  a  nickname,  whence 
Orrahrid — Orri’s  charge — the  name  for  the  last-  on¬ 
slaught  in  the  battle  of .Stamfordbridge  led  by.Eysteinn 
Orri ;  hence,  as  an  appelative,  any  fierce  onslaught  is  in 
Iceland  .called  orrahrid."  Orr  and  Orry  go  back  to  ON 
Orri;  and  Orgill,  Ormond,  Orso  and  Orson  are  obvious 
derivatives  of ^ the  primitive  name), , Osmond,  Raymond, 
Rodman,  Roman,  Salmon,  Strangleman,  Thurmond,  Tott- 
man.  Whitman  andiWigmund. 

( Concluded  in  Deoember  'Number) 


SOME  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PLANTATION  SYSTEM 
UPON  THE  ANTE-BELLUM  SOUTH 


By  W1LX.IAM  M.  Brewer 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  plantation  system  of  the  Ante-bellum  South  was 
a  form  of  agricultural  organization  in  which  unfree 
laborers  worked  under  supervision  in  the  production  of 
a  staple  crop  for  sale.^  Its  evolution  came  in  response  to 
the  world’s  great  demand  for  rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
cotton.*  Beginning  in  the  WestTndies,  the  system  spread 
to  America  in  the  early  colonial'period.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  developed  and  flourished  chiefly  in  the  South  where 
its  course  may  be  traced  from  the  tide-water  settlements 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Texas.  From  the  tobacco 
plantation  of  Virginia  the  system  moved  rapidly  through 
the  Piedmont  Southwest.  Its  promoters  broke  into  the 
wilds  of  the  forests  in  search  for  more  fertile  lands  to 
take  the  place  of  the  exhausted  fields  of  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  With  the  rise  of  cotton  culture 
in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  the  plantation  system 
continued  its  expansion  and  became  a  fixed  institution 
in  the  lower  South.  Typical  units  included  4  or  5  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  land  with  a  labor  force  of  over  100  slaves.* 
The  proprietors  of  these  establishments  endeavored  to 
make  them  as  nearly  self  sustaining  as  possible.  Each 
plantation  had  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  masons,  coopers, 
tinners,  shoemakers,  weavers,  house  servants,  and  field 
hands. 

A  study  of  the  plantation  system  requires  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  economic  life  and  organization  of  the  popu- 

1.  L.  C.  Grey.  Geneeia  o/  Ths  Plantatum  (Unieenity  of  Wiacoiuin  Theeie 
Abetracts)  p.  21. 

2.  F.  L.  Bocart,  Seonomic  Hittory  o/  tAe  Unittd  StaU»,  p.  284. 
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lation.  It  was  an  agrarian  economy  in  which  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  staples  dominated  all  other  forms  of  in¬ 
dustry.  The  whole  industrial  life  of  the  Ante-bellum 
South  was  devoted  chiefly  to  agriculture,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  manufactures  which  developed  gradually 
after  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some 
form  of  agriculture,  therefore,  was  the  principal  industry 
in  which  all  classes  were  engaged.  There  were  two  gen¬ 
eral  types,  the  planter  and  the  farmer  with  subdivisions 
of  the  latter  into  tenants  and  farm  laborers.  “The  eco¬ 
nomic  ambition  of  the  farmer  class,  where  the  lands 
were  good,  was  always  to  emulate  the  planter.  The 
farmer  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  with  planters 
sought  with  might  and  main  to  become  a  planter  with 
slaves  and  a  mansion  house.”^  While  this  was  the  am¬ 
bition  of  the  farmers,  conditions  of  increasing  slave  costs 
and  equipment  made  its  realization  extremely  difficult. 
The  planter  aristocracy  formed  a  small  class  in  which 
individuals  owned  thousands  of  acres  and  scores  of 
slaves.^  Although  in  the  minority,  the  planters  exerted 
the  dominant  influence  in  the  old  South  because  of  their 
greater  command  of  economic  power.  With  constantly 
increasing  burdens  of  expense  the  plantation  was  an 
almost  closed  industrial  unit. 

The  farm  represents  a  division  in  southern  rural 
economy  quite  different  to  the  plantation.  Labor  was 
performed  chiefly  by  the  proprietor,  his  immediate  fam¬ 
ily,  and  perhaps  a  slave  or  two.  Surroundings  were  un¬ 
pretentious  in  that  the  farmer's  house  was  usually  a  log 
cabin  or  a  small  framed  building  with  chimneys  at  each 
end.  Provision  for  the  slave  or  hired  laborer  consisted 
of  a  small  hut,  and  in  some  cases,  he  resided  in  the  farm¬ 
er's  cabin.  In  furniture  and  household  furnishings  the 
same  sort  of  simplicity  obtained.*  Between  this  organi- 


4.  E.  M.  Banka,  Georgia  Land  Tenure,  p.  SB. 
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zation  and  that  of  the  planter  there  was  an  impassable 
economic  gulf.  The  elegance  and  luxury  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  mansion,  with  its  retinue  of  servants,  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  humble  farms  of  the  old  South,  show 
that  the  latter  was  based  upon  sounder  economy.  Gen¬ 
erally,  farmers  were  self-supporting  and  freer  from  debt 
than  the  planters,  who  constantly  purchased  slaves  and 
more  land.  Under  the  plantation  system  of  agriculture 
cultivation  was  chiefly  exhaustive.  There  was  “little 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  soils  to  crops  in 
the  South.’  The  practice  was  to  migrate  further  West 
for  new  lands  which  augmented  the  financial  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  planters.  Methods  were  essentially  exploitive 
and  wasteful,  as  compared  with  the  intensive  and  care¬ 
ful  economies  of  the  German  farmers  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  For  the  most  part  the  system  exhausted 
virgin  soils  in  the  extensive  scheme  of  agriculture  which 
was  used.® 

Tenantry  constituted  the  smallest  unit  in  southern 
agricultural  industry.  This  form  of  cultivation  was 
below  that  of  the  farmer  as  it  yielded  a  livelihood  some¬ 
what  like  that  of  the  Indians,  who  hunted  and  fished  on 
the  premises  of  the  planters.  There  was  little  labor  and 
the  principal  sources  of  food  were  fish  and  game.  The 
lot  of  the  promoters  was  more  hopeless  than  that  of  the 
slave  because  the  latter  depended  upon  the  owner  to 
whom  he  belonged.  The  most  degraded*  class  among  the 
whites  was  the  poverty  stricken,  slaveless  uneducated 
element  that  lived  in  the  remote  recesses  of  the  uplands, 
or  else  sought  a  living  from  the  lands  which  the  planters 
had  abandoned.’*  The  planters  looked  down  upon  the 
poor  white  tenants  “and  even  the  slaves  of  a  master  of 
distinction  were  likely  to  think  themselves  better  than 

7.  A.  B.  Hmrt,  Slavery  and  Abolition,  p.  27. 

8.  L.  C.  Grer,  op.  eit.,  p.  SS.  . 

t.  South  in  the  Budding  of  the  Nation,  VdL  6,  p.  166. 
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the  po’  white  trash’’.^^  This  unit  presents  a  picture  of 
southern  industry  as  it  was  farthest  down.  The  tdrm 
cracker  came  to  be  applied  to  the  very  small  farmers, 
tenants,  and  laborers  who  lived  in  the  uplands  and  pine- 
barrens  of  the  old  South.  While  tenantry  was  free  from 
the  vicious  credit  system  of  the  post  war  period,  there 
was  little  opportunity  for  it  to  succeed.  In  slavery  there 
was  no  demand  for  unskilled  free  or  tenant  labor,  as  the 
plantation  had  an  adequate  supply  of  mechanics  and  held 
workmen. 

The  plantation  system,  therefore,  looms  above  every 
phase  of  industry  in  the  Ante-bellum  South.  It  rested 
fundamentally  upon  slavery  and  an  economy  which  were 
unsound.  Inefficiency  and  overlapping  of  duties  were 
frequent  on  the  plantations.  Conspicuous  leisure  of  the 
master  class  kept  an  array  of  servants  and  involved  ex¬ 
penses  which  could  not  be  balanced  by  the  returns  from 
the  crops  which  were  grown.  Organization  of  the  plan¬ 
tation  was  as  follows:  1,  the  manager  or  owner  was  in 
charge  of  the  unit;  2,  the  overseer  who  directed  the 
slaves ;  3,  the  large  plantations  had  drivers,  trusty  slaves 
who  acted  as  assistants  to  the  overseers;  4,  and  as  time 
went  on  slaves  were  divided  more  and  more  according  to 
strength  and  ability  into  classes  of  field  hands,  me¬ 
chanics,  drivers,  and  house  servants.^*  This  arrange¬ 
ment  should  have  yielded  satisfactory  returns,  but  in 
agriculture,  seasonal  conditions,  crop  failures,  and  run¬ 
ning  expenses  often  determine  results,  in  the  long  tun. 
As  compared  with  other  industries,  agriculture  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  difficult  form  of  investment  in  which  to 
estimate  profits.  Returns  are  of  a  shifting  nature  and 
usually  long  ranged  as  a  result  of  dubious  crop  yields. 
Expenses  were  a  constant  and  invariable  factor;  slaves 
had  to  be  purchased,  clothed,  and  fed  to  say  nothing  of 
the  care  of  live  stock  and  the  buying  of  such  machinery 

11.  IMd.  p.  76. 
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as  was  used  in  the  Ante-bellum  days.  Further  obliga¬ 
tions  included  purchases  of  new  lands  and  the  budget  for 
entertainment  and  travel  which  were  certain. 

The  plantation  had  weakness  which  prevented  it 
from  being  effective  as  an  industrial  unit;  yet  it  was 
the  crowning  feature  of  southern  industry.  Had  slavery 
not  perished  under  its  economic  burdens,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  plantation  would  have  disintegrated  or 
have  been  superseded  by  some  other  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  “With  the  introduction  of  large  scale  methods  of 
cotton  production  in  the  lower  South,  the  master  ceased 
to  have  close  personal  supervision  over  his  slaves  and 
hired  professional  overseers,  whose  reputation  depended 
upon  their  ability  to  exact  the  maximum  amount  of 
work.”“  A  form  of  agriculture  based  largely  upon  ab¬ 
sentee  landlords  who  indulged  leisure  and  indifference 
was  inevitably  doomed  to  fall.  Inefficiency  and  eco¬ 
nomic  shortcomings  of  the  plantation  were,  by  no  means, 
the  only  cause  of  its  breakdown.  The  stifling  effect  of 
the  system  upon  the  slave  workmen  physically  and  so¬ 
cially  was  as  blameworthy  as  the  economic.  The  drivers 
who  assisted  the  overseers  acquired  a  mistaken  concep¬ 
tion  of  authority  as  foremen  of  gang  laborers.  This 
false  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  power  survives 
today  in  the  attitude  of  Negro  bishops,  high  churchmen, 
fraternal  and  social  leaders.  Further,  the  slave  had  no 
personal  interest  in  the  crop  yield  which  he  did  not  share. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  plantation  regime  to  inspire 
the  workmen  to  do  their  best;  they  knew  that  somehow 
the  owner  would  provide  food  and  shelter  regardless  of 
the  crop  reverses. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to 
whether  the  plantation  could  have  succeeded  under  any 
circumstances.  Contemporary  observations  do  not  sup¬ 
port  or  recommend  this  form  of  cultivation.  In  Septem- 

18.  A.  H.  Sehlesinarer,  Social  and  Politieal  Hiatory  of  tka  Unitad  Statao, 
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ber  of  1926  the  writer  visited  the  James  M.  Smith  plan¬ 
tation  which  comprised  28,000  acres  in  Oglethorpe 
county,  Georgia,  prior  to  the  owner’s  death  in  1916.  At 
present  Smith’s  former  manager  owns  3,000  acres  of 
the  original  unit,  under  fine  cultivation.  This  plantation 
has  frequently  been  cited  as  an  example  of  operation 
with  free  labor  which  the  facts  do  not  support.  It  was 
customary  for  the  former  proprietor  to  pay  out  criminals 
who  were  held  in  semi-slavery  or  peonage  under  bosses 
whose  authority  was  similar  to  that  of  the  overseer  in 
Ante-bellum  days.  Many  of  the  workers  at  Smithsonia 
today  reflect  a  condition  of  ignorance  and  stupidity  little 
removed  from  slavery.  There  is  a  store  on  the  planta¬ 
tion  and  many  of  the  laborers  seldom  leave  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  plantation  in  other  sections  of  the  South 
has  similar  problems  of  exploitation  as  investigations  in 
Georgia  during  1921  have  shown.  In  California  and 
other  sections  of  the  far  West  this  type  of  organization 
is  succeeding  in  the  suger  beet  and  fruit  industries,  but 
the  human  elements  have  an  entirely  different  tradition. 
The  relations  of  the  employers  and  workers  are  infinitely 
unlike  those  of  the  cotton  belt  plantation  where  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  slavery  survives.  There  investments  in  labor 
and  equipment  are  obviously  reaching  the  point  of  dim¬ 
inishing  returns,  and  the  possibility  of  operating  the 
plantation  system  successfully  on  any  scale  seems  to  be 
very  doubtful. 

On  the  southern  frontier  ahead  of  the  plantation 
pioneers  blazed  the  way  before  the  planter  organization 
entered.  The  soil  was  unusually  fertile  and  the  frontiers¬ 
men  and  small  farmers  settled  tentatively.  The  second 
phase  witnessed  the  entry  of  the  cotton  growers  who 
broke  into  the  section  where  small  clearings  had  been 
made.^^  It  was  customary  for  the  pathbreakers  to  con¬ 
trol  the  border  zone  only  so  long  as  it  was  not  desired 
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for  plantation  purposes.  The  frequent  wrangles  on  the 
Georgia  borders  with  the  Indians  illustrate  the  pressure 
which  was  brought  to  bear  in  the  back  country  by  farm¬ 
ers  and  prospective  planters.  To  them  the  southwestern 
border  lands  of  the  lower  South  in  Alabama  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  with  amazingly  fertile  river  valleys  and  hills 
clothed  with  great  forests,  were  attractive.^®  Among  this 
energetic  and  aggressive  wave  of  migrants  were  many 
men  with  the  fine  gentle  spirit  of“  Lincoln.  There  arose 
in  these  plantation  communities  a  composite  type  of 
southerner,  aggressive  having  the  initiative  of  the  west¬ 
erner  and  the  strength  which  soon  took  the  lead  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  political  policy  of  the  old  South.  From  this 
stock  came  such  great  leaders  as  Calhoun,  Jackson,  Clay, 
Davis,  Stephens,  Cobb,  and  Toombs.” 

In  spite  of  the  capacity  of  the  soil  and  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  growth  of  a  variety  of  crops,  cotton  surpassed 
all  others.  The  effects  of  this  were  definite  in  two  re¬ 
spects;  agriculture  was  restricted  to  one  crop,  and  an 
increasing  demand  for  slave  labor  developed  as  the  plan¬ 
tation  pushed  further  into  the  southwest.  Under  these 
conditions  the  planters  failed  to  grow  feed  for  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  adequate  supplies  for  the  slaves.^*  This  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  plantation  helped  to  complicate  the  planter’s 
economy  in  slavery  and  since  emancipation.  One  source 
of  income  stretching  over  a  long  range  would  inevitably 
prove  inadequate  to  meet  obligations.  The  expansive  na¬ 
ture  of  cotton  culture  produced  a  scarcity  of  slave  labor 
which  could  not  be  supplied  from  the  sources  in  the 
upper  South.  In  the  tremendous  advance  of  cotton  cul¬ 
ture  there  was  a  steady  increase,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
in  the  value  and  prices  of  slaves  as  the  new  lands  opened. 
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Among  the  great  staples  of  the  Ante-bellum  South, 
cotton  was  chief  and  was  generally  known  as  king.  The 
area  in  which  this  crop  was  grown  extended  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  South  Carolina  to 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  measured  as  much  as  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  square  miles.  Throughout  this  vast  zone 
of  the  lower  South,  cotton  culture  eclipsed  rice  and  to¬ 
bacco  growing  and  stilled  interest  in  manufactures.^*  It 
was  found  that  the  uplands  were  suitable  for  the  short 
staple  varieties  of  cotton.  When  this  discovery  was 
made  early  after  the  Revolution,  there  was  a  wild  rush 
from  the  rice  sections  of  the  seaboard  and  the  exhausted 
tobacco  regions  of  Virginia  and  the  Piedmont.  With 
the  spread  of  cotton  growing  the  interstate  slave  trade 
flourished  and  there  was  a  clamor  for  the  frontier  lands 
which  the  Indians  and  the  squatters  still  held  in  the  flrst 
two  or  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Pressure  of  the  plantation  system  was  felt  along  the 
entire  cotton  frontier  of  the  Southwest.  “Cotton  plant¬ 
ing  and  slave  holding  advanced  into  the  interior  counties 
of  the  old  southern  states,  the  farmers  were  compelled 
to  adopt  the  planter  economy  and  buy  slaves  or  sell  out 
and  migrate.”**  This  wa  sthe  peculiar  situation  which 
faced  the  frontiersmen'  under  the  lure  of  cotton  and  its 
prospects  of  wealthy^The  planters  of  Georgia  and  those  ' 
of  neighboring  states  cooperated  in  vowing  that  the  In¬ 
dians  would  not  be  allowed  to  settle  civilized  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  coveted  cotton  kingdom.*^  The  Creek  and 
Cherokee  land  episodes  on  the  Georgia  border  grew  pri¬ 
marily  out  of  the  encroachments  of  cotton  growers. 
Clashes  with  Indians  excited  the  utmost  impatience 
among  the  white  planters,  who  saw  some  of  the  best 
lands  occupied  by  a  backward  race  that  was  contesting 
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every  foot  of  ground  that  it  yielded.**  The  Georgia  legis¬ 
lature  of  1827,  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Troup, 
intensified  the  demand  by  surveying  the  Indian  land 
without  the  consent  of  the  tribes  who  had  treaty  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  United  States  government.  President 
John  Q.  Adams  warned  the  Georgia  authorities  not  to 
interfere  with  the  Indian  frontier,  but  Governor  Troup 
answered  him  defiantly  and  called  out  the  state  militia.** 
From  this  instance  of  state  nullification  it  is  seen  that 
the  cotton  planters  were  determined  to  press  and  defend 
their  designs  upon  prospective  plantation  territory y/ 

In  the  beginning,  cotton  cultivation  was  confined 
to  the  sea-island  section  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgiia. 
With  the  advent  of  the  short  staple  upland  varieties  and 
the  invention  of  the  gin  by  Whitney  in  1793,  the  culture 
was  revolutionized  and  cotton  was  enthroned  king  in  the 
South.  The  entire  economic,  political,  and  social  life  of 
the  section  has  been  influenced  ever  since  by  the  success 
or  failure  of  this  great  staple.  By  means  of  the  gin,  cot¬ 
ton  growing  was  facilitated  in  Alabama  and  the  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile  areas  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley.^ 
The  short  fibre  type  became  profitable,  and  the  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina**  Piedmont  supplanted  the  tide-water 
regions  of  earlier  periods.  Accompanying  this  widening 
of  the  cotton  belt,  there  came  a  corresponding  demand 
for  resurrecting  the  slave  trade  by  law.  Smuggling  of 
slaves  along  the  coasts  was  practiced  more  or  less 
throughout  the  Ante-bellum  regime.**  Those  who  were 
inspired  by  the  idealism  of  Jefferson  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  ceased  to  discuss  emancipation  of  slaves,  who 
became  linked  inseparably  with  cotton  production.  The 
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growth  of  this  staple  was  distinctly  profitable  in  the 
planter’s  opinion  and  the  system  of  its  production  over¬ 
shadowed  southern  life  and  industry.** 

After  the  War  of  1812  there  was  an  increase  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  cotton  kingdom  because  of  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  the  staple  abroad.  The  restrictive  measures  of 
Jefferson’s  administrations  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars  had 
cut  off  relations  with  Europe,  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
markets  for  cotton.*’  Lured  by  the  prices  and  demands  of 
Europe,  the  planters  continued  their  rush  to  the  South¬ 
west  where  the  lands,  temperature,  and  rainfall  were 
peculiarly  suited  to  cotton  culture.  In  England  the 
American  staple,  because  of  its  superior  quality,  had  su¬ 
perseded  those  from  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  Egypt,  and 
India  by  1840.*®  The  dearth  of  cotton  in  Europe  made 
the  value  of  this  commodity  so  high  that  all  energies  of 
the  lower  South  were  directed  to  the  growth  of  this  crop. 
The  persistent  and  ever  increasing  demand  for  cotton 
fibre  changed  the  whole  course  of  economic  and  social 
existence  in  the  South.**  With  the  increase  in  value  and 
demand  for  cotton,  there  came  a  new  consciousness  of 
political  power  in  the  cotton  kingdom  among  radicals  for 
whom  the  fire-eaters  Quitman,  Yancey,  and  Rhett  be¬ 
came  spokesmen  and  advocates  of  Southern  Independ¬ 
ence,  after  1835. 

The  inevitable  result  of  the  European  demand  for 
cotton  was  the  spreading  of  its  culture  and  the  planta¬ 
tion  system  further  and  more  rapidly  Southwest.  Plan¬ 
ters  of  the  Carolina  uplands  found  themselves  outstripped 
by  their  contemporaries  on  the  newer  lands  of  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi.®*  By  1830  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  of  the  southeastern  planters  was  to  migrate  into  the 
new  cotton  belt,  which  extended  from  Georgia  to  Texas. 
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This  srreat  expansion  included  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as 
far  North  as  the  southern  border  of  Kentucky.  In  this 
vast  zone  the  plantation  regime  attained  its  greatest  pro¬ 
portions,  and  cotton  production  occupied  chief  place.  The 
resulting  shifts  of  proprietors  and  slaves  were  contin¬ 
uous.  Before  the  approaching  planters  with  their  cov¬ 
ered  wagons  and  hordes  of  slaves,  the  disappointed  farm¬ 
ers  and  frontiersmen  moved  because  they  could  not  com¬ 
pete  with  the  plantation  forces. 

In  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  as  in  that  of  tobacco, 
there  was  no  effort  put  forth  to  preserve  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  The  system  precluded  rotation  of  crops  and 
skillful  management,  tended  to  impoverish  the  land  of 
the  country,  and  required  for  its  success  not  merely  fer¬ 
tile  soil  but  a  practically  unlimited  supply  of  it.*^  The 
cotton  belt,  therefore,  represented  vast  stretches  of 
abandoned  fields  which  bordered  on  the  annually  cleared 
new  grounds.  This  kind  of  substitution  was  expensive 
in  that  it  required  tremendous  labor  and  an  available 
supply  of  new  and  fertile  land,  a  fact  which  explains  the 
constant  demand  of  the  South  for  more  slaves  and  terri¬ 
tory.**  Ck)tton  was  planted  year  after  year,  without  ap¬ 
plying  fertilizer  or  scientifically  changing  crops.  With 
heavy  rains,  short  winters,  and  incessant  erosion,  the 
plantation  system  of  agriculture  stripped  the  regions 
which  it  occupied  of  whatever  fertility  they  possessed 
originally,  with  the  exception  of  the  river  valleys.  Evi¬ 
dences  of  this  destruction  are  written  indelibly  in  gullies 
which  portray  today  the  greatest  waste  in  American 
agriculture. 

Tobacco  was  not  prominent  as  a  staple  in  the  lower 
sections  of  the  old  South.  There  were  large  yields  of 
tobacco  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  upper  Piedmont, 
but  they  were  surpassed  by  the  cotton  crops  of  the  South-, 
west.  While  tobacco  culture  was  continued,  it  is  prob- 
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able  that  the  more  ambitious  and  frugal  farmers  who 
engaged  in  it  migrated  into  the  cotton  kingdom.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  declining  value  of  tobacco  entered  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  emancipating  Virginia  slaves  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Jefferson’s  time.  It  was  found  that  slave  labor 
was  not  producing  enough  to  make  it  worth  while.  The 
owners,  however,  were  in  a  dilemma  between  decreasing 
values  of  property  in  slaves  and  the  problem  of  racial 
control  which  would  result  from  emancipation.  Upon 
the  altar  of  the  latter  the  South  has  unfortunately  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  industrial  and  political  progress. 

The  rice  and  sugar  staples  of  the  Atlantic  coasts 
and  Louisiana  sections  were  basic  food  crops  which  were 
indispensable.  Their  culture  involved  the  facilities  of 
the  plantation  system  of  labor  and  management.  Possi¬ 
bilities  of  expansion  in  these  cultures  were  extremely 
limited  in  contrast  to  cotton,  because  of  the  wide  range 
in  which  the  latter  was  grown.  Since  rice  and  sugar 
were  restricted  to  specific  areas,  their  production  could 
not  attract  the  larger  part  of  the  agricultural  South 
after  cotton  was  enthroned  king.  The  world  demand  for 
rice  and  sugar  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  production 
on  a  large  scale  under  the  crude  methods  of  refining 
which  were  used  in  Ante-bellum  days.  Hence  these 
staples,  although  dependent  upon  gang  labor,  are  not  of 
outstanding  importance  in  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
plantation  regime  upon  the  pre-war  South. 

The  transportation  system**  of  the  old  South  is  a 
phase  of  its  industry  and  economy  which  deserves  ex¬ 
planation  in  an  examination  of  the  isolated  regions. 
Civilization  and  progress  in  any  community  will  be  in¬ 
fluenced  appreciably  by  the  facilities  which  it  has  for 
communication  and  travel.  Likewise  its  industry  and 
economic  activities  are  contingent  upon  accessible  routes 
to  markets.  There  were  three  outstanding  methods  of 
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transportation  which  were  supported  by  the  plantation 
system,  turnpikes,  rivers,  and  railroads.  The  first  and 
last  of  these  avenues  of  trade  flourished  very  little  under 
the  plantation  regime. 

Turnpikes  were  the  first  public  transportation  en¬ 
terprise  in  the  cotton  kingdom.  Frequently  they  were 
developed  by  corporations  which  charged  tolls  to  the 
planters  and  farmers  for  traffic.  The  turnpike  proved 
unprofitable  because  of  the  slack  seasons  and  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  great  planters.  Cotton  growers  were 
accustomed  to  the  practice  of  gathering  the  staple,  and 
using  the  fall  and  winter  seasons  for  ginning  and  mov¬ 
ing  it  to  the  boat  landings  of  rivers,  on  which  many  of 
the  largest  plantations  were  situated.  Usually  the 
turnpike  was  located  on  ridges  and  plantation  lines, 
irrespective  of  grades.  The  service  of  engineers  in  lo¬ 
cating  and  surveying  such  routes  was  unknown.  Thus 
the  absence  of  scientific  knowledge,  which  is  producing 
such  marvelous  results  in  the  construction  of  national 
highways  in  the  South  today,  caused  the  planters  to 
resort  chiefly  to  other  means  of  transportation. 

The  rivers  served  the  purposes  of  transportation 
to  the  coast  seaports:  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savan¬ 
nah,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  With  the  rivers  at  their 
upper  boat  landings,  trails  and  crude  roads  connected  the 
plantations  and  farms  from  which  the  staples  -were 
shipped  and  with  which  commerce  was  conducted.”  The 
owner  fitted  an  axle  and  a  par  of  shafts  to  the  tobacco 
hogshead,  hitched  a  horse  or  steer,  and  rolled  the  hogs¬ 
head  on  the  ground  for  scores**  of  miles  to  the  point  where 
it  was  sold  or  transferred  to  a  boat.  This  cumbersome 
method  served  the  purpose  of  the  small  planters  and 
farmers  in  carrying  their  crops  of  tobacco  to  market. 
The  shipping  of  cotton  was  handled  similarly,  in  that 
it  was  piled  on  flat  and  keel  boats  and  floated  down 
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stream,  gruided  clear  of  sand  banks  and  snags  by  poles 
in  the  hands  of  slaves  who  furnished  the  motive  power. 
A  crew  of  15  or  20  men,  could  pole  a  boat  with  a  cargo 
of  several  tons  up  stream  at  a  rate  of  10  miles  a  day, 
with  hard  labor.*®  Thus  the  plantation  faced  a  tre¬ 
mendous  problem  in  moving  the  staples  to  markets. 
Some  of  the  large  planters  owned  their  boats  and  used 
slaves  in  shipping  cotton  to  points  like  Augusta  and  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Ga.  On  the  return  trip,  the  crews  brought  plan¬ 
tation  supplies.  Under  such  large  scale  operations 
there  was  little  profit  in  privately  owned  or  incorpor¬ 
ated  public  transportation  facilities.*®  It  was  not  such 
an  acute  problem  of  communicating  with  the  outside 
world,  as  that  of  penetrating  the  inland  regions  from 
the  coastline.  There  the  plantations  hindered  progres¬ 
sive  methods  of  transportation. 

Railroads  attempted  to  solve  the  .difficulties  of 
transportation  in  so  far  as  they  were  constructed  in 
the  Ante-bellum  South.  The  fundamental  motives  un¬ 
derlying  their  development  were:  “1,  it  was  believed 
that  they  would  enable  the  South  to  compete  with  the 
North  in  commerce;  2,  railroads  would  become  a  part 
of  a  connected  system  of  transportation.”*’  Some  of 
the  roads  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  aided  re¬ 
luctantly  by  state  appropriations.  Though  ' crude  in 
the  beginning,  these  roads  improved  with  the  rivalry 
which  arose  over  the  anticipated  commercial  effect  of 
their  construction  among  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  and  Savannah,  Ga.  The  routes  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  and  Western  and  Atlantic  lines  were  carefully 
scrutinized,  as  well  as  their  probable  infiuence  on  the 
course  of  trade  from  the  cotton  areas  through  which 
they  were  built.  For  instance,  it  was  feared  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  that  the  Georgia  and  Central  of  Georgia 
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roads  would  shift  to  Savannah  business  which  had  been 
going  to  Charleston.  The  effect  of  the  railroads  was  to 
turn  the  faces  of  the  men  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
Piedmont  and  West.**  On  what  was  at  an  earlier  date 
the  frontier  of  this  region  there  arose  Atlanta,  Ga., 
which  was  a  product  of  converging  lines  of  railroads 
and  was  destined  to  outstrip  the  seaports  in  business 
and  commerce  which  could  not  flourish  so  long  as  the 
plantation  survived. 

The  commerce  of  the  plantation  system  consisted, 
principally,  of  cotton  and  other  staple  crops,  with  the 
supplies  which  accompanied  them.  The  centers  of  com¬ 
merce  were  a  chain  of  towns  situated  on  the  Fall  Line 
beginning  with  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  continuing  with 
Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  and  Petersburg,  Va.,  Ra¬ 
leigh  and  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Augusta, 
Milledgeville,  and  Macon,  Ga.,  and  Montgomery,  Ala.,** 
which  were  the  points  of  navigation  on  the  rivers.  In 
these  centers  supplies  were  kept  and  transported  fur¬ 
ther  up  the  streams  on  flat  boats,  or  reloaded  on  wagons 
for  the  last  stretch  of  the  journey.  The  frontiersmen 
brought  droves  of  cattle  and  wagons  of  cured  pork  and 
dried  fruit  to  the  river  centers,  to  be  exchanged  for 
hardware,  dry  goods,  and  farm  equipment.  These,  in 
turn,  were  frequently  peddled  through  the  country  and 
purchased  gladly  by  the  small  proprietors.  The  plan¬ 
ters,  of  course,  dealt  with  the  firms  in  the  Fall  Line 
towns  under  wholesale  arrangements.  Usually  the 
planters  were  stockholders  and  directors  of  the  small 
banks  which  operated  in  the  commercial  towns  and  con¬ 
trolled  their  policies. 

The  social  life  of  the  plantation  South  is  outstand¬ 
ing  in  American  History.  There  were  several  types 
ranging  from  the  luxury  and  leisure  of  the  planter  aris¬ 
tocracy  to  the  dirt  eating  poor  whites  and  slaves.  Hos- 
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pitality  of  the  Ante-bellum  South  became  famous  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  isolation  of  the  country,  entertaining  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  special  and  necessary  phase  of  plantation 
life  which  needed  something  to  relieve  the  monotony. 
“The  society  of  the  lower  South  was  one  of  long  dis¬ 
tances  and  heavy  journeys  for  recreation.  When  the 
women  of  the  planter’s  family  had  their  way,  they  left 
the  plantation  and  gathered  with  their  equals  in 
Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Paris.  Many  others  became 
non-residents  and  left  the  property  to  the  control  of 
overseers.’’*®  These  first  families  that  constituted  the 
upper  crust  of  the  planter  regime  spent  their  winters 
in  New  Orleans,  their  springs  at  Charleston,  and  the 
summers  at  resorts  in  Virginia  or  Saratoga,*^  New  York. 
Every  gentleman  had  his  valet  and  every  lady  her  maid. 
There  was  something  in  this  semi-feudal  life  of  the 
Ante-bellum  South  which  satisfied  the  romantic  hunger 
for  aristocracy.  Underneath  existed  a  stratification  of 
servile  labor  that  had  become  inured,  through  genera¬ 
tions  of  enforced  ignorance  and  superstition  to  cheerful 
contentment.**  Plantation  society  in  its  effects  upon  the 
slave  surpassed  Medieval  serfdom  after  which  it  was 
modeled. 

The  culture  and  refinement  of  the  southern  gentle¬ 
men  were  rare.  In  the  mansions  were  splendid  collec¬ 
tions  of  books  and  the  choicest  pieces  of  art  in  paint¬ 
ings.  Walter  Scott’s  novels  and  Thomas  Carlyle’s  writ¬ 
ings  appealed  especially  to  southerners,  who  found  in 
these  Englishmen  a  sanction  of  slavery.  The  doctrines 
of  Dew,  Harper,  and  Hammond,  reveal  the  belief  among 
the  cotton  barons  that  their  culture  and  traditions** 
could  survive  only  through  perpetuation  of  Negro  slav¬ 
ery.  On  this  foundation  rested  the  structure  of  “gen¬ 
tility,  chivalry,  and  profuse  hospitality  which  still  gilds 
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the  pre-war  South’’.*^  These  elements  of  culture  and 
refinement  became  proverbial  in  the  old  South,  and 
their  quality  is  reflected  in  such  towering  leaders  as 
Jefferson,  Calhoun,  and  Clay,  who  have  been  seldom 
equaled  and  not  surpassed  in  American  political  his¬ 
tory.  They  demonstrated  the  superior  ability  and 
statesmanship  of  the  plantation  aristocracy  and  its 
intellectual  contributions  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

The  small  farmers  and  poor  whites  were  differently 
affected  by  the  plantation  regime.  To  them  wealth  and 
conspicuous  leisure  of  the  planters  were  unknown. 
These  masses  were  democratic  and  self  supporting. 
They  constituted  a  primitive  agricultural  society  in 
which  individualism  was  pronounced.  This  class  de¬ 
veloped  a  peculiar  consciousness  of  solidarity  and  vis¬ 
ited  relations  for  weeks  and  even  months  without  the 
ceremony  and  pomp  of  their  aristocratic  neighbors.*® 
Isolated  rural  life,  with  its  loneliness  and  lack  of  hope 
for  the  poor  whites  to  whom  the  free  labor  market  was 
closed,  found  in  hospitality  and  entertainment  a  safety 
valve.  These  hearty  poverty  stricken  and  caste  pro¬ 
scribed  folk  cleared  settlements,  erected  their  cabins, 
and  eked  out  an  existence  under  the  shadow  of  the 
plantations.*® 

Lower  in  the  social  scale  of  the  Ante-bellum  South 
were  the  pine  barrens  and  dirt  eating  poor  whites. 
These  people  lived  in  crude  cabins  and  huts,  without 
the  advantages  and  conveniences  of  the  tenants.  Their 
large  undernourished  families  were  of  a  yellow,  sickly 
color  which  is  common  among  those  who  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  marshes  and  swamps.*’  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  this  condition  was  due  to  a  habit  of  clay 
eating  which  various  observers  have  noted  in  the  lower 
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South.  In  1816  H.  Kern  attributed  the  complexion, 
physique,  manners,  stupidity,  and  dullness  of  intellect 
among  the  poor  whites  of  the  plantation  regions  to  dirt 
eating.  Recent  researches  and  investigations  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  have  substantiated  the  findings 
of  Lyell  regarding  the  clay  eaters  in  the  districts  where 
the  poorest  whites  have  lived  for  generations.  Dr.^W. 
Stiles  of  the  Rockefeller  staff  demonstrated  through 
the  hook  worm  clinics  in  the  sandy  sections  that  this 
disease,  which  was  unknown  to  medical  science  in  the 
Ante-bellum  days,  produces  abnormal  anemic  and  in¬ 
testinal  conditions  which  were  formerly  reflected  in 
clay  eating.**  The  miserable  plight  of  these  wretched 
folk  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  plantation  system 
and  its  blighting  effect  upon  the  labor  market. 

'  The  social  and  political  status  of  the  pine  barrens 
and  clay  eaters  was  below  that  of  the  plantation  slave 
with  whom  they  had  to  compete  in  some  respects.  Some 
poor  whites  might  aspire  to  rise  to  the  position  of  over¬ 
seer,  but  even  this  was  often  difficult,  because  the  plan¬ 
tation  driver  or  foreman  eliminated  the  opportunity  for 
apprenticeship  in  plantation  management.  There  was 
no  position  in  southern  society  for  the  poor  whites  be¬ 
fore  1860.  The  all  embracing  plantation  system  offered 
no  stimulus  to  arouse  the  poor  whites  from  their  idle¬ 
ness  and  shiftlessness.  The  planters  were  satisfied  al¬ 
lowing  the  lowly  whites  to  remain  in  ignorance  and 
without  economic  opportunity.  This  degraded  social 
and  industrial  condition  caused  the  poor  whites  to  de¬ 
velop  a  deep  and  abiding  personal  hatred  of  the  Negrro, 
and  the  belief  that  through  slavery  alone  could  the  poor 
white  maintain  his  superiority.  Helper  in  his  “Impend¬ 
ing  Crisis”  tried  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  this  atti¬ 
tude,  but  the  prejudice  was  so  deep  seated  that  fifty 
years  of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  whites 
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have  not  uprooted  it.^®  The  ruling  masses  in  southern 
politics  today  attach  more  importance  to  Negro  racial 
control  than  to  statesmanship  which  was  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  old  South.  The  occasional  demagogue  who 
has  risen  to  political  power  from  the  erstwhile  poor 
white  group  occupies  now  the  place  of  the  celebrity  of 
the  Ante-bellum  days. 

Life  of  the  slaves  was  more  proscribed  than  that 
of  the  lowest  whites.  By  law  and  public  opinion  the 
slave  was  taught  that  he  was  an  inferior  being.  His 
surroundings  and  living  conditions  were  provided  in  the 
quarters.  These  were  crude  huts  with  dirt  floors 
usually®®  which  afforded  little  protection  from  the 
weather.  The  coarse  food  was  allowanced  and  included 
corn  meal,  pork,  and  a  few  vegetables  which  the  slave 
was  supposed  to  grow.  Clothing  was  meagre  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  distributions  a  year.  Life,  therefore, 
among  the  plantation  slaves,  excepting  the  house  ser¬ 
vant  personnel,  was  maintained  on  a  plain  parallel  to 
that  of  domestic  animals.  Slaves  were  bred  for  the 
market  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demands  of  the 
Southwestern  cotton  belt.®^  It  is  estimated  that  80,000 
slaves  were  sold  annually  from  the  upper  slave  states, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.®®  Slave  women  were 
valuable  in  proportion  as  they  were  able  to  breed  chil¬ 
dren  who  could  be  sold  or  trained  as  plantation  work¬ 
men.  Further  learning  was  considered  dangerous  and 
strictly  forbidden  after  the  Denmark  Vessey  plot  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1822  and  the  Nat  Turner  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  Virginia  in  1831.  This  drastic  action  accom¬ 
panied  the  circulation  of  abolitionist  literature  after 
1830.  Occasionally  slaves  were  taught  for  religious 
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reasons,^’  but  this  was  suppressed  toward  the  end  of 
the  Ante-bellum  period.  “Servants  obey  your  masters” 
was  typical  of  the  texts  used  in  preaching  to  slaves  who 
were  taught  to  be  happy  and  contented  in  bondage. 
The  finer  spirits  of  the  slave  were  crushed  and  there  de¬ 
veloped  an  inferiority  complex  and  slave  mind  from 
which  the  American  Negro  suffers  today.  Treachery 
in  Negro  group  relationships  and  lack  of  racial  self 
respect  are  evidences  of  this  stultifying  weakness  and 
mistaken  theory  of  values  which  it  will  take  generations 
of  education  to  destroy. 

The  religious  life  of  the  plantation  regions,  like 
that  of  New  England,  was  a  reflection  of  the  character 
of  the  people.  To  the  Piedmont  the  Scotch-Irishmen 
came  as  staunch  Presbyterians  and  transplanted  their 
faith  among  the  inhabitants.  Along  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board,  there  was  a  large  following  of  Episcopalians 
among  the  aristocrats  and  plantation  proprietors  from 
Virginia  to  Georgia.  The  lack  of  emotion  and  action 
in  these  creeds  did  not  appeal  to  the  religious  ideals  of 
the  masses  of  the  Southwestern  Cotton  Kingdom.  It 
remained  for  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  to  supply  the 
religion  of  evangelism  without  the  formality  of  cere¬ 
mony,  priestly  robes,  and  ritual.  In  the  “backwoods”  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  the  other  cotton  states, 
earnest  God-fearing®*  men  preached  and  prayed,  wept 
and  sang  until  thousands  of  neglected  men  were  made 
conscious  of  their  existence.  Religion  was  a  powerful 
social  force  in  the  plantation  regions  and  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  appeal  of  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  went  directly 
to  the  masses  who  were  men  of  action.®®  Absence  of 
education  was  atoned  by  a  willingness  to  endure  hard¬ 
ships  and  privations.  In  this  service  the  circuit  rider, 
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'  who  is  so  famous  in  the  religious  history  of  the  South 
and  West,  labored,  in  that  he  was  responsible  for  sev¬ 
eral  churches  which  he  visited  once  a  month.** 

Annually  there  was  held  the  camp  meeting,  with 
the  circuit  riders  and  frontier  exhorters  from  all  the 
neighboring  regions  on  the  staff  of  preachers.  Fre¬ 
quently  thousands  attended  for  social  reasons,  and  to 
witness  the  services  which  became  a  tradition  in  the  old 
South.®’  The  campgrounds  became  social  centers  in 
rural  communities  where  a  few  still  survive.  The  meet¬ 
ing  places  were  equipped  with  housing  accommodations 
and  the  patronage  might  be  compared  in  some  respects 
to  the  religious  Chautauqua.  “The  arrangement  in¬ 
cluded  preaching  at  10  A.  M.,  3  P.  M.,  and  at  night 
when  large  numbers  were  converted.  There  was  no  in¬ 
termission  until  break  of  day.  At  that  time  the  stout 
hearted  sinners  were  conquered,  the  whites  retired,  and 
the  colored  continued  the  meeting."**  This  southern 
camp  meeting  is  probably  unequaled  in  the  religious 
history  of  America.  These  meetings  were  typical  of  the 
frontier  in  their  disregard  of  formality  and  convention. 
To  them  all  classes  and  creeds  of  the  plantation  South 
responded,  including  the  planters,  who  nominally  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Episcopalians.  They  caught  the  spirit 
and  assisted  in  spreading  the  Methodist  and  Baptist 
faiths  in  the  Southwest,  while  their  contemporaries 
were  evangelized  in  the  Northwest. 

The  plantation  regime  restricted  education  to  the 
privileged  classes.  Presbyterian  ministers  and  other 
clergymen  who  had  been  trained  in  the  North,  tutored 
and  gave  instruction  in  the  planter’s  families.  John  C. 
Calhoun  received  preparation  for  Yale  in  this  way. 
There  were  several  colleges,  including  William  and 
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Mary  and  the  institutions  of  religious  denominations 
whose  aim  was  chiefly  the  training  of  ministers.  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  idea  of  the  State  University  of  Virginia  was 
copied  by  several  of  the  southern  states,  but  nothing 
beyond  the  small  college  with  a  theological  unit  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  Ante-bellum  period.  By  1850  there  were 
11,000  students  in  southern  colleges  which  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  income  of  8700,000.®*  The  Universities  of 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana 
were  centers  which  attracted  and  retained  such  famous 
scholars  as  Farncis  Lieber,  Joseph  LeConts,®*  Matthew 
F.  Maury  and  Basil  Gildersleeve.  “Indeed  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  scientiflc  minds  of  the  United  States 
were  produced  by  the  planter  social  organizations  in 
the  generations  before  1860.’’*^  Gildersleeve  was  born 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  LeConte  came  from  a  Georgia 
plantation  on  which  there  were  many  slaves.  Little  at¬ 
tention  was  given)  to  the  education  of  women  and  the 
free  public  school  was  unknown.  A  few  of  the  planters 
sent  their  sons  to  Harvard  and  Yale,  prior  to  the  rise 
of  sectionalism.  In  the  ranks  of  these  trained  and  cul¬ 
tured  leaders,  the  old  South  proudly  boasted  of  states¬ 
men  who  were  the  equals  of  any  in  the  annals  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  But  the  masses  of  the  poor  whites  were  condemned 
to  perpetual  ignorance  and  caste  under  the  plantation 
system. 

Politically  the  plantation  system  was  rich  in 
achievement,  if  it  is  measured  by  the  towering  charac¬ 
ters  whom  it  produced.  Never  before  or  since  has  the 
South  had  such  leaders  of  thought  and  defenders  of  its 
institutions.  Among  the  migrrating  masses  along  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  into  the  cotton  kingdom  during 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  came  pioneers 
who  were  the  ancestors  of  Calhoun,  Jackson,  Clay,  Polk, 
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Davis,  and  Lincoln.®*  In  this  group  of  fearless  leaders 
was  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  expansive  movement  in 
the  West.  Into  the  control  of  this  class  was  lodged  the 
political  power  of  the  plantation  system.  They  framed 
the  laws,  influenced  the  courts,  and  decided  the  policies 
of  the  churches  which  were  interlocked  with  the  politics 
of  the  section.  The  latter  control  is  illustrated  by  the 
schisms  which  came  among  the  Methodists,  Baptists, 
and  Presbyterians  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
Ante-bellum  period. 

There  were  party  differences  but  at  no  time  was 
there  political  unity  in  the  sense  of  the  Democratic 
Solid  South  which  has  developed  since  the  War  for 
Southern  Independence.  The  Federalists  had  a  follow¬ 
ing  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  among  the  planters,  who 
were  merged  into  the  Democratic-Republicans  until  the 
Jacksonian  Democracy.  The  Southern  Whigs  arose  in 
protest  against  nullification,  but  their  program  was  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  the  problems  of  expansion  and  the 
slavery  struggle  in  the  trans-Mississippi  West.  It  can 
not  be  said  that  there  was  any  genuine  political  unity 
in  the  Ante-bellum  South  prior  to  1854.  Even  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis  dreamed  of  the  Presidency  and  had  bright 
prospects  for  the  Democratic  nomination  as  late  as  the 
Charleston  convention  in  1860.  The  planter  aristocracy 
dominated  the  masses  who  were  encouraged  in  their 
belief  that  slavery  was  the  only  substantial  barrier  of 
poor  white  racial  supremacy  over  the  Negro  slave. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  coalition  of  all  social  and 
political  white  elements  developed  in  a  united  front,  to 
defend  the  sacred  regime  of  slavery  and  its  plantation 
system.  Since  the  submerged  poor  whites  were  ex¬ 
ploited  of  industrial  opportunity,  the  destruction  of 
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slavery  was  for  them  an  emancipation  in  that  they 
achieved  economic  and  political  power  which  could 
never  have  been  theirs  in  the  Ante-bellum  South.  Upon 
the  institution  of  slavery  and  the  plantation  deserves  to 
be  placed  responsibility  for:  1,  the  proscription  of  the 
poor  whites  to  ignorance  and  caste,  from  which  they 
have  not  yet  fully  arisen ;  2,  the  backwardness  of  south¬ 
ern  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry;  3,  the  moral 
and  spiritual  degradation  of  slave,  and  4,  much  of  the 
political  corruption  and  racial  antagonism  of  tlie  post¬ 
war  South. 


NOTES  AND  DOCUMENTS 
The  Creek  Troubles  of  1793 


The  following  letters  are  taken  from  the  General 
Order  Book  of  General  John  Twiggs.  Dr.  Warren  Cole¬ 
man  of  New  York  City,  a  grandson  of  Twiggs,  has  re¬ 
cently  presented  this  interesting  document  to  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society.  In  1793  the  relations  between  Geor¬ 
gia  and  the  Creek  Indians  had  become  so  strained  that 
open  warfare  was  expected  at  any  time.  The  causes  of 
the  hostility  were  similar  to  those  which  produced  Indian 
conflicts  almost  down  to  the  present  generation :  the  irre¬ 
sistible  movement  of  settlers  to  take  possession  of  new 
lands.  The  more  immediate  cause  was  the  Treaty  of 
New  York  signed  in  1790  by  the  Creeks  and  the  newly 
created  Federal  Government,  which  unwisely  guaranteed 
all  lands  west  of  the  Oconee  River  to  the  Indians.  Geor¬ 
gia  bitterly  resented  this  disposition  of  her  territory  and 
resolved  never  to  acquiesce  in  it.  The  Creeks  seeing  the 
conflict  between  the  state  and  nation  began  depredations 
which  threw  the  state  into  great  excitement  and  led  Gov¬ 
ernor  Telfair  to  send  General  Twiggs  with  700  militia 
to  invade  the  Creek  country.  On  account  of  the  lack  of 
supplies  Twiggs  got  no  further  than  the  Ockmulgee 
River.  But  in  the  meantime  a  line  of  forts  and  block¬ 
houses  were  planned  to  extend  frotm  the  North  Carolina 
line  to  Florida.  President  Washington  was  much  op¬ 
posed  to  an  Indian  war,  and  many  of  the  Creeks  them¬ 
selves  were  peaceable.  As  a  result  no  general  hostilities 
followed. 
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His  Excellency  Edw.d  Telfair  Esq.r 
Sir, 

I  have  the  Honor  to  transmit  you  a  return  of  the 
Militia  of  this  State  agreeably  to  the  Order  of  the  27.th 
Jany  last.  You  will  see  that  the  men  are  verry  badly 
armed,  but  I  am  induced  to  beleive,  arms  are  not  as 
scarce  in  the  different  Battalions  as  their  returns  repre¬ 
sent.  having  found  in  many  instances  and  being  informed 
it  is  generally  the  case  that  numbers  who  have  guns  do 
not  choose  to  return  them,  perhaps  from  an  Idea  that 
want  of  arms  may  screen  them  from  duty,  constant  indis¬ 
position  since  my  return  has  prevented  me  from  the  hon¬ 
or  of  waiting  on  your  Excellency  to  give  you  such  further 
information  respecting  the  Militia  as  you  may  desire  to 
have,  so  soon  as  a  return  of  health  will  permit  I  intend 
waiting  on  you. 

1  am  sorry  the  return  is  not  as  complete  as  I  coud 
wish  it.  But  am  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  other  re¬ 
turns,  which  as  soon  as  they  can  be  had,  shall  be  trans¬ 
mitted,  I  thought  it  best  to  postpone  filling  up  the  Collum 
which  represents  the  Total  of  Officers  and  privates,  until 
those  returns  come  to  hand,  when  they  be  inserted  in 
their  proper  places. 

I  have  the  Honor  to  be 
with  the  greatest  respect 
Your  Excellency’s  most 
Obd.t  Serv.t 
Signed 

Jno  Twiggs 
26.th  May  1792 

G.  0.  Rebel  Town  April  Il.th  1793 
Brigadier  General  Irwin  of  the  second  Brigade  will 
cause  the  2.nd  Class  of  his  Brigade  to  be  in  Readiness  in 
the  event  of  Invasions  by  aney  tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians, 
In  case  of  hostilities  being  commited  by  the  Indians  on 
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any  of  the  Inhabitants  of  your  fronteers  you  will  not 
loose  a  moments  time  in  collecting  a  force  sufficient  to 
chasties  them  &  use  any  other  precaution  for  the  safety 
of  the  fronteers  you  may  think  Best  — 

I  have  Recommend  the  Building  of  Block  houses  for 
the  defence  of  your  fronteers — in  Obedience  to  an  order 
from  the  Commander  in  chief  directed  to  the  ajutant 
General  for  that  purpose  in  the  following  places  to  wit. 
one  at  Carr’s  Bluff  an  other  at  long  Bluff  one  other  at 
white  Bluff  another  at  the  mouth  of  sholder  Bone  in 
Green  County  and  one  at  Aiders  Between  Greens  Bor¬ 
ough  and  fort  Mathews,  if  it  should  apear  to  you  Nec¬ 
essary  to  have  a  Block  house  Lower  down  on  the  river 
Oconee  than  Carr’s  Bluff  you  will  Recommend  the  same 
to  the  ajutant  General  and  give  him  every  assistance  in 
your  power  to  compleat  the  Building  of  the  Block  houses, 
you  will  Report  without  delay  any  curcumstance  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  situation  of  your  fronteer’s. 

I  am  sir  with  Estem  your’s  & 

Signed 

J.  Twiggs 

Rebell  Town  April  23.th  1793 
Sir 

Yours  of  the  21.  Instant  came  safe  to  hand  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  of  the  Murder  of  Colo.  Pugh’s  son.  I  will  send 
you  out  a  small  supply  of  amunition  as  soon  as  possible — 
his  Excellency  the  Governor  is  not  at  home  But  I  shall 
go  to  Augusta  &  Examin  the  state  of  the  arms  if  possi¬ 
ble  shall  send  some  with  the  amunition : — 

As  soon  as  the  Governor  comes  up  I  shall  make  apli- 
cation  to  him  for  Provisions  to  suply  the  Troops  while 
on  duty; 

I  Request  of  you  to  be  Exceeding  carefull  to  Keep  a 
good  lookout  on  your  fronteer  in  order  to  prevent  being 
surprised  by  any  party  of  Indians  that  may  be  comming 
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in  to  do  mischief.  I  shall  send  W.  Miligans  letters  up  to 
Augusta  if  you  can  give  him  any  ade  for  to  suport  him 
untill  I  can  hear  from  the  Governor,  I  shall  give  you  the 
Earliest  Notice,  You  may  give  the  fronteer  setlers  asur- 
ance  that  I  shall  give  them  Every  asistance  in  my  Power ; 
you  will  as  soon  as  possible  give  me  an  account  of  the 
Number  of  men  you  have  on  duty  on  your  fronteers  and 
every  other  information  respecting  Your  situation — 
Signed 

J.  Twiggs 

General  Irwin  M.  G.  2nd  D. 


Rebel  Town  Ap.r  26.th  1793 
Sir 

1  have  sent  you  a  small  supply  of  arms  and  amunition 
20  Muskets  50  cwt.  Powder  100  cwt.  lead  &  100  flints 
which  you  will  dispose  of  in  the  best  manner  you  can  for 
your  defence,  the  Governor  not  being  at  home  was  not 
able  to  send  you  any  acc.t  respecting  M.r  Miligan’s  situa¬ 
tion — I  find  by  M.r  Milgans  lettor  he  request  to  be  fur- 
nshed  with  provision — I  am  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  we 
are  to  be  suplied  with  the  article  of  Bread  for  the  men 
while  on  duty — the  Governor  has  but  a  small  sum  allow’d 
him  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  amunition  and  provi¬ 
sion  when  divided  will  give  but  a  small  relief — I  think  the 
best  mode  will  be  for  the  men  to  find  their  own  provisions 
while  on  duty  and  make  a  charge  of  the  same  in  lue  of 
rations  which  must  be  paid  by  the  state, 

I  have  ordered  General  Glascok’s  Brigade  to  be  in 
readiness  should  they  be  wanting — I  will  order  them  to 
move  Emediately  should  the  Indians  Continue  to  commit 
hostilities — You  will  let  me  know  as  early  as  possible  that 
I  may  come  out  to  your  relief. 

You  will  send  the  waggon  back  as  soon  as  she  arives 
with  the  arms  &  amunition. 

Signed 


General  Irwin 


J.  Twiggs 
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Rebel  Town  May  l.th  1793 
Sir 

In  obedience  to  General  orders  from  the  commander 
in  chief,  You  are  directed  to  garrison  each  station  on 
Your  fronteer  with  one  comisioned  Officer,  two  sergeant’s 
&  seventeen  privates;  &  to  apply  to  the  contractor  for 
supplying  the  troop’s  for  Rations  for  such  of  the  Militia 
in  your  Brigade  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  ordered 
into  service.  &  Report  the  same  as  soon  as  possible. 

Signed 

J.  Twiggs 

General  Irwin  M.  G.  2.nd  D. 

Rebel  Town  May  4.th  1793 
Sir 

Your’s  by  M.r  Fair  have  Just  received  &  shall  pay 
the  strictest  attention  to.  I  approve  of  the  mode  of  col¬ 
lecting  of  a  strong  party  of  horse  was  it  consistent  with 
good  pollicy  at  this  time  You  may  rest  asurd  that  I  shall 
do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  give  you  Protection  the 
Governor  not  yet  arrived,  I  am  at  a  loss  for  the  sanction 
of  Goverment,  this  Day  have  received  a  number  of  peti¬ 
tions  from  the  Fronteers  of  Green  County  respecting  of 
the  establishing  of  additional  Block  houses.  Sir  You 
will  use  every  precaution  for  Your  safety  &  guard  as 
much  as  possible  against  surprise,  I  shall  sind  out  a 
small  supply  of  amunition  to  green  County  under  Your 
directions  the  Militia  of  Your  bregade.  You  ought  not  to 
loose  a  moment  in  having  them  clasd  in  three  classes 
that  they  may  be  in  readiness  to  act  as  ocassion  may 
require. 

Signed 

General  Irwin  J.  Twiggs 
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Augustia  May  8.th  1793 
Sir 

I  have  sent  you  by  M.r  Hously  for  the  use  of  your 
Ridgment  one  Hundred  Pounds  of  Powder  Two  Hundred 
Pounds  of  Led  and  Twenty  Swoards  for  Cap.t  Fosh’s 
Troop  of  Horse  which  you  will  Deliver  him,  at  the  same 
time  take  his  Receipt  for  the  same. 

You  will  give  me  the  earliest  notice  of  any  Deprida- 
tions  being  Committed  on  your  Frontears. — 

I  am  Yours 

J.  Twiggs 

L.  Col.o  Wm.  Milton 

Rebel  Town  May  9.th  1973. 

Sir/. 

Your  letter  by  Carrel  I  have  received,  as  to  —  Mali- 
gons  Situation  I  have  lay’d  before  the  Governor,  and  he 
has  left  the  whole  of  the  araingment  to  my  directions 
— you  will  order  a  Commissioned  Officer  Two  Sargents 
and  Seventeen  private  to  his  releif  and  have  them  Re- 
leived  as  often  as  you  Can  make  it  Conveniant  for  the 
situation  of  the  People,  and  at  the  same  time  give  him 
Directions  to  call  on  the  Contractor  for  supplies  of  Pro¬ 
visions  for  the  Men  on  duty  in  his  fort  &  let  him  Report 
his  Number  of  Rations  to  you  as  often  as  his  Situation 
will  Permit,  you  will  cause  to  be  Marched  to  the  Station 
at  Shoulder  Bone,  Three  Companies  of  Infantry  to  be 
Commanded  by  a  Maj.r  that  you  Can  depend  on  and 
likewise  Cause  Two  Troops  of  Horse  to  Range  on  the 
Frontears  of  your  Brigade,  and  will  without  loss  of  time 
give  me  a  Return  of  the  number  of  Voluntear  Horse 
that  you  can  draw  into  actual  Service  well  aquiped,  &  the 
time,  and  be  Exceeding  Cautious  to  keep  it  as  private  as 
possible,  you  will  call  on  the  Contractor  for  forrage  for 
the  Two  Company  of  Horse,  and  you  may  expect  to  see 
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me  at  the  Camp  at  Sholder  Bone  as  soon  as  possible.  .  . 
I  have  Inclosed  a  Coppy  of  a  letter  to  Lieutenant  Col.® 
Milton  of  Green  County,  by  which  you  will  see  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Amunition  sent  out. 

I  am 

Dr  Sir  Yours  & 

Brigadear  Gen.l  J.  Twiggs 

J.  Irwin 
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The  Life  of  Joseph  Rucker  Lamar  1857-1916.  By 
Clarinda  Pendleton  Lamar.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  1926.  Pp.  viii,  284.) 

The  wife  of  this  famous  Georgian  writes  sympathet¬ 
ically  yet  clearly  and  humanly  the  life  of  her  husband. 
She  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  antebellum  plantation  days, 
carries  her  loving  subject  through  school  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia  and  at  Bethany  College  in  West  Virginia, 
details  his  distinguished  career  which  led  him  to  the  high¬ 
est  court  of  the  land,  and  shows  the  charm  that  surround¬ 
ed  the  official  life  in  Washington  before  the  World  War. 
Lamar  was  an  able  and  thorough  man,  a  hard  worker 
and  a  scholar.  His  interests  were  primarily  legal,  yet 
he  found  time  to  delve  into  the  mysteries  of  history  and 
the  writing  of  it.  He  left  behind  sketches  of  great  merit, 
chiefly  legal  and  judicial. 

As  a  lawyer  in  Augusta  he  began  first  to  attract 
attention.  He  kept  a  hospitable  home  and  soon  won  the 
affections  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  was  induced  to 
run  for  office  once,  was  elected,  but  he  promised  never  to 
make  another  political  race,  and  kept  the  faith.  He  was 
subsequently  elected  to  office  but  never  with  opposition. 
In  1902  he  was  unexpectedly  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia,  was  then  elected  for  another  term,  and 
in  1905  he  resigned.  He  took  up  again  his  practice  in 
Augusta  and  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  Georgia  Rail¬ 
road  Tax  Case  arguing  the  side  of  the  railroads.  Using 
a  line  of  argument  whose  cogency  was  doubted  by  other 
lawyers  he  carried  the  suit  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  was  gratified  to  win  the  case  and  to  see  his 
own  reasoning  incorporated  in  the  court’s  decision. 
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The  greatest  tribute  paid  to  his  ability  was  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by 
President  Taft — a  Democrat  and  a  Georgian  appointed 
by  a  Republican !  His  decisions  here  were  characterised 
by  his  consideration  for  the  weak  and  defenseless,  though 
never  departing  from  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
and  constitution.  In  1914  when  relations  with  Mexico 
had  reached  the  breaking  point  after  the  Tampico  inci¬ 
dent  and  Vera  Cruz  had  been  seized  and  when  the  ABC 
Powers  invited  the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  a  con¬ 
ference,  President  Wilson  appointed  Lamar  to  head  the 
American  delegation.  Soon  after  the  conference  had  ad¬ 
journed  President  Wilson  appointed  him  a  delegate  to 
the  Pan-American  Conference  to  meet  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
but  out  of  consideration  for  his  work  before  the  Supreme 
Court  he  declined  the  appointment.  Lamar  died  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1916. 

This  book  makes  Lamar  stand  forth  vividly  and  hu¬ 
manly,  a  likeable  man  and  a  great  jurist.  The  back¬ 
ground  of  the  times  and  surroundings  gradually  fades 
out  after  Lamar  becomes  a  man  until  he  moves  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  then  Mrs.  Lamar  portrays  the  charming  so¬ 
cial  flavor.  The  younger  generation  would  have  liked 
to  see  Lamar  more  intimately  mixed  up  with  his  back¬ 
ground  during  this  middle  period.  The  book  has  no 
preface,  nor  introduction,  nor  index,  nor  bibliography. 
All  these  devises  that  are  customarily  used  in  making 
books  are  warranted,  and  doubly  so  in  a  book  of  this 
character.  Mrs.  Lamar  used  the  letters  and  papers  of 
Justice  Lamar  as  internal  evidence  shows,  but  she  no¬ 
where  tells  how  extensive  they  are — something  that 
ought  to  interest  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  book. 
A  bibliography  is  without  exception  worth  the  time  and 
expense  of  compiling  it,  and  a  good  index  is  always  wel¬ 
comed  by  those  who  would  make  serious  use  of  a  serious 
book.  These  are  defects  in  form;  the  book  is  delightful 
and  valuable.  E.  M.  C. 
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The  Civil  War  and  Readjustment  in  Kentucky.  By 
E.  Merton  Coulter,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia.  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1926.  Pp.  xii,  468.  $3.60.) 

This  is  an  intensely  interesting  account  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  changes  in  a  state  which  occupied  a  rather 
unique  position  at  the  beginning,  during  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  author  throughout  the  book  shows 
that  he  has  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  history 
of  Kentucky  in  this  period  and  in  fact  also  in  other 
periods. 

In  the  first  chapter,  “The  Land  and  the  People,”  the 
characteristics  of  Kentuckians  and  the  reasons  for  them, 
are  discussed.  In  the  second  chapter  dealing  with  “Se¬ 
cession  or  Union”  the  author  points  out  the  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  state  in  1860-1861,  and  quotes  fully  from 
leaders  of  both  sides  in  the  controversy.  In  the  next  five 
chapters  he  shows  how  the  state  adopted  neutrality, 
which  policy  seriously  affected  Southern  trade,  and  how 
the  neutral  position  was  so  difficult  to  maintain  that  it 
was  abandoned,  to  be  followed  by  the  Union  sympathiz¬ 
ers  expelling  the  Confederates.  Then  in  the  next  five 
chapters  he  points  out  the  discontent  which  developed 
under  the  control  by  the  Unionists,  the  relations  of  the 
state  to  the  Federal  government,  the  commercial  restric¬ 
tions  and  the  social  and  economic  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  state  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

In  the  remaining  seven  chapters  there  is  traced  out 
in  a  clear  way  the  political  situation  in  the  state  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  it  is  shown  how  the  Confederates 
not  only  were  granted  amnesty  but  so  recovered  their  in¬ 
fluence  that  there  was  a  movement  to  reconstruct  the 
State.  The  negro,  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  organized 
violence,  negro  suffrage,  economic,  financial,  social,  edu¬ 
cational  and  religious  conditions  after  the  war  are  given 
attention. 
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Throughout  the  book  the  author  exhibits  a  mastery 
of  his  subject  and  presents  in  a  charming  literary  style 
the  facts  in  so  impressive  a  manner  as  to  make  the  vol¬ 
ume  a  story.  On  every  page  brief  excerpts  from  contem¬ 
poraries  are  so  cleverly  interwoven  into  the  narrative 
as  to  make  it  appear  as  a  drama.  It  is  a  well  written, 
scholarly  production  based  upon  unquestioned  sources 
and  most  reliable  authorities.  It  furnishes  an  exhaust¬ 
ive  study  of  a  phase  of  the  Civil  War  which  must  be  read 
by  those  desiring  to  understand  the  unique  position  of 
Kentucky  in  her  relation  to  the  war.  There  are  useful 
maps,  a  bibliography  and  an  index.  With  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  Civil  War  it  must  not  be  surmised 
that  this  is  only  another  book  which  will  be  read  only  by 
a  few.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  that  so  excel¬ 
lent  a  book  will  have  an  extensive  circulation. 

P.  S.  F. 

Hawkers  &  Walkers  in  Early  America.  Strolling 
Peddlers,  Preachers,  Lawyers,  Doctors,  Players,  and 
Others  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Civil  War,  By  Rich¬ 
ardson  Wright.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com¬ 
pany,  1927.  Pp.  317.  $4.60.) 

Here  is  presented  a  vivid  and  interesting  side  of  our 
history  which  has  never  been  so  completely  done  before. 
Few  people  have  realizd  the  large  number  of  strollers 
and  wanderers  up  and  down  the  land  and  crossways 
who  threaded  this  country  from  the  early  colonial  days 
on  down  to  the  present.  The  author  chose  not  to  carry 
the  story  beyond  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Mr. 
Wright  has  collected  from  many  printed  sources  (which 
he  gives  in  a  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book)  and  in 
some  instances  from  people  yet  living  the  kinds  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  American  nomads. 

There  were  various  bases  for  their  wandering,  vari¬ 
ous  causes  which  set  them  in  motion.  Economic  deter- 
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manism  was  strong  here  and  doubtless  was  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  motive  power.  The  New  England  Yankees  began 
early  to  make  their  trinkets  and  knic-nacs  of  all  kinds 
and  their  more  valuable  articles  such  as  clocks  and  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  hardware.  These  products  must  be  sold; 
so  after  a  good  supply  was  made  the  maker  would  likely 
set  out  on  the  road  with  his  wares  packed  on  his  back, 
in  a  trunk,  or  loaded  on  a  wagon.  He  peddled  until  he 
had  sold  out;  then  he  returned  for  a  new  supply.  Or 
when  manufacturing  had  gained  more  headway,  profes¬ 
sional  peddlers  kept  on  the  road  always,  getting  rid  of 
the  constant  output  of  the  factories.  The  true  peddler 
had  as  many  tricks  as  he  had  trinkets.  He  appealed  to 
the  vanity  of  the  ladies  and  brought  into  play  all  the  wiles 
that  win  both  men  and  women,  both  old  and  young.  His 
products  were  sometimes  worthless  but  he  trusted  to  al¬ 
ways  visiting  new  territory  to  keep  from  being  brought 
to  justice.  Wooden  nutmegs  and  cucumber  seeds,  oak- 
leaf  cigars,  shoe-peg  oats  and  pumpkin  seeds,  and  painted 
basswood  hams  were  only  a  few  of  the  fakes  that  New 
England  Yankees  were  accused  of  manufacturing  and 
their  equally  astute  peddlers,  purveying. 

Much  peddling  was  done  within  the  New  England 
states;  but  wider  markets  would  inevitably  have  to  be 
conquered  to  absorb  the  products  of  the  restless  and 
scheming  Yankees.  So  down  South  they  came  to  supply 
the  plantation  and  small  town,  and  cross-roads  commun¬ 
ity.  The  antebellum  South  was  well  acquainted  with  this 
tribe  of  fellow-citizens  from  the  North  and  patronized 
them  rather  liberally  although  with  growing  impatience 
and  disdain. 

But  there  were  other  things  to  be  sold  than  trinkets 
and  hardware  and  pins  and  shoe  laces  and  Jew’s  harps, 
and  combs  and  buttons,  and  jewelry  and  knives  and 
woodenware  and  books  and  pamphlets,  and  pottery  and 
brooms  and  so  ad  infinitum.  There  were  wandering  art¬ 
ists  who  would  paint  the  family  portrait  or  just  one 
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member.  While  business  was  dull  some  of  these  shrewd 
artists  would  paint  all  but  the  face  of  their  prospective 
customers,  and  thus  it  was  that  everyone  seemed  to  be 
dressed  alike  in  these  old  paintings.  Then  there  were 
the  dancing  masters  who  wandered  over  the  country 
teaching  the  people  life’s  levities;  but  there  were  also 
those  who  came  along  to  prove  that  such  doings  were  the 
works  of  the  devil.  And  thus  appeared  the  wandering 
preacher  and  vendor  of  Bibles  and  religious  tracts — 
Lorenzo  Dow  and  his  tribe.  And  a  volume  should  be 
written  on  the  antebellum  circuses.  Even  justice  and 
good  health  took  to  the  saddle  or  to  the  dusty  road  in  the 
circuit-riding  judge  and  wandering  quack  doctor. 

Mr.  Wright  has  written  a  valuable  book;  he  has  gone 
into  the  out-of-way  activities  of  our  ancestors  and  has 
shown  the  fascination  of  little  remembered  occupations. 
The  book  is  attractively  printed  with  many  reproductions 
of  old  wood  cuts  and  other  contemporary  artistry.  This 
book  can  not  be  neglected  by  the  historian  who  would 
restore  the  fabric  of  the  past  in  its  entirety. 

E.  M.  C. 


Ousting  the  Carpetbaggers  from  Souih  Carolina.  By 
Henry  T.  Thompson.  (Columbia,  S.  C. :  The  R.  L.  Bryan 
Company.  1926.  Pp.  x,  182.) 

The  story  of  Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina  and  of 
the  final  redemption  of  the  sorely  beset  state  from  the 
ravages  of  carpetbaggers  and  negroes  is  interestingly  and 
well  told  in  this  book.  Mr.  Thompson  has  used  the  other 
works  that  have  appeared  on  the  period  as  well  as  the 
reminiscences  of  people  yet  living.  The  main  facts  are 
substantiated  with  appropriate  footnotes. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  character  in  the  book 
is  D.  H.  Chamberlain,  not  excepting  Wade  Hamilton, 
himself.  Chamberlain  was  in  the  early  days  of  Recon¬ 
struction  mixed  as  deeply  as  any  one  in  the  robbery  of 
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the  state  treasury,  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  appears 
never  to  have  profited  personally  in  the  pillage.  This 
could  not  be  said  of  most  of  the  others.  Before  the  final 
redemption  of  the  state  took  place  he  was  able  to  build 
up  an  amazing  following  among  the  conservative  white 
element,  and  the  explanation  for  this  can  largely  be  seen 
in  their  anxious  desire  to  aid  anyone  who  gave  hope  of 
restoring  honest  government. 

The  climax  came  in  1876-1877  when  the  whites  had 
so  taken  heart  again  as  to  put  a  candidate  of  their  own 
in  the  field  for  governor.  He  was  Wade  Hampton.  In 
the  contest  Hampton  was  opposed  by  Chamberlain ;  wide¬ 
spread  fraud  and  intimidation  took  place  on  both  sides; 
the  final  outcome  was  the  election  of  Hampton.  The 
electoral  vote  went  to  Hayes  for  president.  Before  the 
whites  finally  secured  control  there  developed  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  two  governors  and  two  legislatures,  each  attempt¬ 
ing  to  rule  the  state  and  both  legislatures  for  a  week  hold¬ 
ing  sessions  in  the  same  hall.  With  the  coming  of  Hayes 
the  federal  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  capitol,  and 
the  regime  of  Chamberlain  and  his  negroes  and  carpet¬ 
baggers  ended.  To  add  to  the  enigma  of  Chamberlain,  he 
later  returned  to  South  Carolina  and  was  received  by  the 
people  hospitably  and  friendly.  Before  his  death  he  re¬ 
pudiated  the  whole  plan  and  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  its  attempt  to  handle  the  South  during  Re¬ 
construction  days. 

Much  praise  was  due  Hampton  for  the  conservative 
course  he  took  in  all  things  and  the  level-headed  way  in 
which  he  saved  South  Carolina  from  a  situation  which 
might  readily  have  plunged  the  state  into  another  decade 
of  barbaric  control.  E.  M.  C. 
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